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HERE are two general tendencies of opinion which nearly 
all recent thinkers, whatever be their school, seem dis- 
posed to favor. The first of these tendencies is that towards 
a considerable, although, in different thinkers, a very varying, 
degree of empiricism. ‘ Radical empiricism,” such as that of 
Professor James, has its defenders in our days. A modified, but 
still pronounced, empiricism is found in more or less close and 
organic connection with the teachings of recent idealists, and of 
various other types of constructive metaphysicians. The second 
of the contemporary tendencies to which I refer is closely asso- 
ciated with these modern forms of empiricism. It is the tendency 
towards what has been lately named ‘ pragmatism,’ the tendency, 
namely, to characterize and to estimate the processes of thought 
in terms of practical categories, and to criticise knowledge in the 
light of its bearings upon conduct. 

I am speaking, so far, not of precisely definable theses, but 
expressly of tendencies. Whatever may be the rationalistic bias 
or tradition of any of us, we are all more or less empiricists, and 
we are so to a degree which was never characteristic of the pre- 
Kantian rationalists. Whatever may be our interest in theory or 
in the Absolute, we are all accustomed to lay stress upon practical 
considerations as having a fundamental, even if not the most 
fundamental, importance for philosophy ; and so in a general, and, 
as I admit, in a very large and loose sense of the term, we are 
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all alike more or less pragmatists. These, then, are common 
modern tendencies, which thinkers of the most various schools 
share. In view of these facts, we have a right to rejoice in the 
degree to which we have come, despite all our differences, to a 
certain unity of spirit. On the other hand, even in recognizing 
this attainment of a certain degree of unity, we have also defined 
the central problems of modern investigation. They are, first, 
the problem as to the place which our acknowledged and indis- 
pensable empiristic tendencies ought to occupy in the whole con- 
text of our philosophical opinions ; and, secondly, the problem 
as to the share which our practical postulates, our ethical under- 
takings, our doctrine of conduct, ought to have in determining 
our entire view of the universe. 


| 


these together form an old story in controversy. I propose in 
this address, which the kindness of the Association has called me 
to prepare, to ask your attention to the other of the two tenden- 
cies which I have mentioned. I shall try to discuss some of the 
general relations between our ideals of conduct and our acknowl- 
edgement of truth. I need not pause to set forth, in any detail, 
the well-known fact that the question thus indicated is in its gen- | 
eral form by no means a modern question. Both Stoics and Epi- 

cureans made it prominent. LEarlier still, in consequence of the | 
methods of Socrates, both Plato and Aristotle gave it a signifi- 
cant place in their theories of truth. In modern thought, again, 
as I also need not at length describe, this problem is by no means 

confined to contemporary philosophy. Kant’s contrast between | 
the theoretical and the practical reason gave our question central 
importance for the structure of his own system of doctrine. 
Fichte’s philosophy is a deliberate synthesis of pragmatism with 
absolutism. Hegel made the question a fundamental one in 
various places in his Logic. Inthe Phanomenologie, the romantic 
biography of the Weétgeist, as Hegel there narrates, the tale has 
all the principal crises due to the conflicts of the theoretical with 
the practical reason, while all the triumphs of the hero of this 
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story consist in reconciliations of pragmatic with theoretical in- 
terests. Thus, then, the main problem of pragmatism is no more 
exclusively modern than is that of theism or of empiricism. The 
occasional efforts to represent the newer insights upon this topic 
as wholly due to theinfluence of the most recent doctrines of evo- 
lution, and as wholly replacing certain ‘ preévolutionary ’ tenden- 
cies of thought,— these efforts, I say, where they exist, result from 
fondness for over-emphasizing the adjective ‘new,’ —a fondness 
from which we all in this day suffer, whether we are philosophers 
or business men, promotors or investors, trustees of universities 
or humble investigators. There is, indeed, in a sense, a new 
pragmatism ; for the thought of to-day has its own inspirations, 
and, like any individual tendency in the spiritual world, it is no 
mere echo of other tendencies or ages. But pragmatism is an- 
cient, is human, has been faced countless times before and will 
be considered countless times again, so long as men labor for the 
good, and long for the true. We are here dealing with pervasive 
tendencies of modern opinion indeed, but not with startling new 
discoveries, — with questions of to-day, but with ancient issues 
also, — with problems which modern democracy may emphasize, 
but which old religions and social orders already made familiar to 
the wise men of yore. 

For this very reason, however, now that I attempt to discuss 
some aspects of our problem in the light of contemporary inter- 
ests, it seems to me advisable not to limit my discussion by 
attempting to keep within the bounds of a direct polemic against 
such recent expressions of opinion upon the subject as I do not 
altogether accept. There are several very notable volumes that 
have been, of late years, devoted to making explicit certain forms 
of pragmatism. Professor James's inspiring W#ll to Believe, 
the recent Chicago Studies in Logical Theory, by the mem- 
bers of Professor Dewey’s vigorous and productive school, Mr. 
F. C. S. Schiller’s essays published under the title Human- 
ism, —these are books of the day, all well known very probably, 
to every one of you. It would be a tempting task to try to 
review some one or perhaps all of them. But, as I have said, 
while the books and the persons are indeed new and unique, the 
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issues are old. I am deeply interested in the persons ; but I 
have time in this paper only for some few of the main issues. 
While I shall freely refer in general to the current literature of 
pragmatism, my main argument is one that would remain valid 
even if the issues of pragmatism were to come to our notice as an- 
cient questions, and not as incidents of the literature of our times. 
While, then, I shall indeed refer now and then to this literature, 
I shall not try to treat it in any explicit way. Polemic, when- 
ever it refers to any one author, must rest upon exposition ; expo- 
sition requires more time than this occasion allows me, raises 
questions of an exegetical character, and usually dissatisfies the 
author whom you expound, unless in the end you agree with 
him in opinion. As Wundt once remarked during a literary con- 
troversy: ‘We are all most erudite with respect to our own 
books”’ (‘Sind wir doch alle in unseren eigenen Biichern am 
besten bewandert’’). I constantly try to become more or less 
erudite regarding the contents of other men’s books ; but this is 
no place to trouble you with an attempt to display such erudi- 
tion, or to force my colleagues to point out how ill I may have 
succeeded in understanding them. 

I propose, then, to try to state the relation of the doctrine of 
conduct to the theory of truth as if the question were not espe- 
cially characteristic of to-day. I propose to treat it rather as a 
question of what I shall call eternal importance. This question 
is : How far is our knowledge identical with an expression of our 


y practical needs ? 


Nevertheless, I may still permit myself to make one merely 
personal confession before I go on to my main task, — a confes- 
sion which relates, indeed, to a totally ephemeral matter. Being, 
as I just said, more erudite than are the rest of you regarding 
my own writings, I may venture to tell you that once in my life, 
before I fell a prey to that bondage of absolutism wherein now I 
languish, there was a time when I was not a constructive idealist 
of any sort, and when, if I understand the meaning of the central 
contention of pragmatism, I was meanwhile a very pure prag- 
matist. Accordingly, I published in the year 1881, in connec- 
tion with the Kant centennial celebration of that year, an essay 
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entitled : “‘ Kant’s Relation to Modern Philosophical Progress.” 
I was then twenty-six years old and had been deeply influenced 
by Professor James’s earlier lectures and essays. My paper 
was printed in Dr. Harris’s Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 
Nobody amongst you is likely to have remembered, even if 
he has ever read, that paper. It was a mere sketch. But 
since it expressed a sincere effort to state the theory of truth 
wholly in terms of an interpretation of our judgments as present 
acknowledgments, since it made these judgments the embodi- 
ments of conscious attitudes that I then conceived to be essen- 
tially ethical, and to be capable of no restatement in terms of any 
absolute warrant whatever, I may assert that, for a time at least, 
I did seriously struggle not only to be what is now called a prag- 
matist, but also to escape falling into the clutches of any Abso- 
lute. When later, however, I fell, and came to believe, as I now 
steadfastly do, that it is one function of the truth to be, amongst 
other things, actually true, I do not think that I ceased to be, in 
a very genuine sense, still a pragmatist, although no longer pos- 
sessed, perhaps, of what Hegel would have called the pure 
agility which I then used most earnestly to cultivate. I still am 


of the opinion that judging is an activity guided by essentially 


ethical motives. I still hold that, for any truth-seeker, the object 
of his belief is also the object of his will to believe. I still con- 
tend that the truth cannot possibly be conceived as a merely ex- 
ternal object, which we passively accept, and by which we are 
merely moulded. I still maintain that every intelligent soul, 
however confused or weak, recognizes no truth except the truth 
to whose making and to whose constitution it even now contri- 
butes, — no truth except that which genuinely embodies its own 
present purpose. I earnestly insist that knowledge is action, 
although knowledge is also never mere action. I fully accept the 
position that the judgment which I now make is a present reac- 
tion to a present empirically given situation, a reaction express- 
ing my need to get control over the situation, whatever else my 
judgment may also express. I fully accept the position that the 
world of truth is not now a finished world and is now in the act 
of making. All this I accept, even although I may nevertheless 
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appear to be bound, by reason of my other convictions, fast in the 
chains of absolutism. All this I daily teach, even while, as a 
fact, my only final hope, as a seeker of truth and as a human be- 
ing, is in the eternal. 

At all events, however, now that I can say all this, perhaps it 
will not seem to you as if, when I undertake to discuss the rela- 
tions of the principles of conduct to the theory of truth, I shall 
be doing so without any comprehension of the meaning and the 
human interest of pragmatism. As I said at the outset, we are 
totally, all of us, more or less pragmatists. The question is 
solely one regarding the due place of that side of our doctrine in 
the whole organism of our convictions. 


II. 

Without expressly expounding or criticising the opinions of 
anybody else, although of course without attempting to be 
original, let me first try to state a doctrine that, according to my 
conception of the matter, emphasizes, as fully as I am able to 
emphasize, the motives upon which I suppose pragmatism to 
rest. Then let me try to explain why I believe that this view of 
the nature of the knowing process must be, not merely set aside 
(for within its limits it is, as I conceive, a partial statement of the 
truth), but supplemented, so that it may be aided to state the 
whole truth. 

To begin, then, the exposition of what I take to be the spirit of 
pragmatism, —thinking, judging, reasoning, believing, — these 
are all of them essentially practical activities. One cannot sunder 
will and intellect. A man thinks about what interests him. 
He thinks because he feels a need to think. His thinking may 
or may not be closely linked to those more worldly activities 
which common sense loves to call practical. But the most 
remote speculations are, for the man who engages in them, 
modes of conduct. As contrasted with other men, the thinker, 
so far as his thoughts do not directly link themselves to the 
motor processes usually called practical, appears, when viewed 
from without, to be an inactive person. An anecdote records 
how a servant woman in Darwin's household ventured to sug- 
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gest that the old gentleman must be so delicate as he was in 
health because, as she said, he lacked occupation, and only 
wandered about looking at his plants, or sat poring over his 
papers. Whether the anecdote is true or not, the thinker often 
seems to casual observers to be inhibited, held back from action, 
hopelessly ineffective. But this appearance we know to be but 
a seeming. The thinker plans motor processes, and in the end, 
or even constantly while he thinks, these processes get carried out. 
The thinker makes diagrams, arranges material objects in classes 
and in orderly series, constructs apparatus, adjusts with exquisite 
care his delicate instruments of precision ; or he takes notes, builds 
up formulas, constructs systems of spoken or written words to 
express his thoughts ; and ultimately, in expressing his thoughts, 
he may direct the conduct of vast numbers of other men, just as 
Darwin came to do. Meanwhile, even if viewed from within, 
from his own conscious point of view, the thinker’s ideas are not 
mere objects of contemplation upon which he passively gazes. 
They are known to him as his own deeds, or at least as his plans 
of action, whose presence to his mind is determined by a series of 
acts of attention, — of acts, too, which are inseparably associated 
with tendencies to use words or other symbols, to arrange external 
objects in orderly series, to handle his instruments, to control the 
material objects which concern him, and inwardly to affirm and 
to deny. And even affirmation and denial have typical outward 
expressions in conduct. A thought which has no conscious refer- . 
ence to a deed, which involves no plan of conduct, which joins 
nothing together that was so far divided, which dissects nothing 
that was so far whole, which involves no play of active attention 
from object to object, which voluntarily asserts nothing, and 
which denies nothing, which neither accepts nor rejects, but 
only passively contemplates, is 10 thought at all, but is a vacant 
staring at nothing in particular by nobody who is self-conscious. 
Thought, indeed, often involves a temporary suppression of outer 
conduct, for the sake of considering plans of conduct. But plans 
of conduct, so far as they are not yet outwardly expressed, are 
known to our inner consciousness only when possible deeds are 
begun, but are more or less completely suppressed as soon as 
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they are fairly initiated, — and the passage to the outward expres- 
sion of thought is not due to the appearance of a new sort of con- 
sciousness, which alone is to be called volitional, and which, as 
volitional, is to be distinguished from every intellectual process. 

_ No, the transition from thought to externally significant conduct is 
rather due to the removal of certain inhibitions. These inhibi- 
tions, so long as they persist, keep the thinker from letting those 
activities which he inwardly rehearses, go free in the form of out- 
wardly manifest words, of arrangements of external objects, and 
of expressive bodily attitudes such as are those of affirmation and 
denial. 

For the rest, you have only to observe the motor activities of 
any vivacious disputant or lecturer who freely expresses his 
thought, to observe how intensely practical are the attitudes in 
which even decidedly abstract thinking processes inevitably dis- 
play themselves, so soon as such inhibitions are actually removed. 
The vivacious disputant or expounder points out imaginary ob- 
jects with his extended forefinger, and imitates their contour, 
their movement, their arrangement, their inner structure, by an 
elaborate display of gestures. His pointings are indices of his 
subjects ; his mimicry portrays his predicates. He affirms by 
pounding with clenched fist against the palm of his other hand, 
or upon his desk. Or, again, in case of his more abstract and 
less contentious assertions, he perhaps gently lays his forefinger 
across the palm of the opposing hand, or lays it upon the fore- 
finger of this hand, thereby quietly, but impressively, showing 
you how he has learned to lay his finger upon the very truth 
itself. He denies by means of gestures of avoidance, of aversion, or 
of destruction. He harmlessly, yet in a spiritual sense seriously, 
threatens you, his opponent, with frown, with glittering eye, with 
shaking fist, with attitudes of defiance, or of crushing intellectual 
hostility. He invites you, if you are nearer to him in opinion, 
by winning gestures to come to his embrace. If the controversy 
is vigorous, then as he affirms or denies, he clenches his jaws and 
shows his teeth. Or in scorn perhaps at your errors, he makes 
the well-known but less marked facial gesture that Darwin de- 
scribes as the act of slightly uncovering the canine tooth on 
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the side towards the enemy. If he becomes very calm, pursuing 
in his thought extremely abstract and elusive truths, his eye, or 
his pointing hand, begins to search out small or distant objects. 
I know a distinguished public lecturer who, whenever his topics 
grow problematic, follows cautiously with his eyes the lines 
where the wall and ceiling of the room meet, then perhaps lets 
them run down the corner of the room, where the two walls 
meet, and then calmly announces in words the result of his 
quest. I remember an aged and optimistic philosopher, now 
dead, whose every expository period was wont to begin with the 
suggestion of a problem, but to end with its often highly abstract, 
yet always triumphant solution. His thoughtful and extremely 
mobile countenance was a mass of wrinkles, which time and the 
defense of the truth had worn. As each newsentence set out upon 
its lengthy course, and as the problem grew intense, this vener- 
able thinker’s facial wrinkles used to twist into a marvelous and 
often terrifying lack of symmetry. One wondered whether those 
tangled curves could ever again acquire a restful aspect. But as 
the end of the sentence approached, they always, at the fitting 
moment, triumphantly passed back again into a beautiful sym- 
metry, and through this blessed relief of tension the evenness of 
the truth was at the close made quite manifest to everybody 
present. I do not indeed well remember what this philosopher's 
opinions were, so busy was I wont to become in watching his 
countenance. But I gathered that his optimism was a sort of 
inner comment of his consciousness upon his ceaseless joy in 
discovering how every muscular strain, whereby his facial 
wrinkles could possibly be complicated, was certain in the end 
to pass over into symmetry and quiescence. As he had for 
many years carefully experimented upon this topic, and as no 
twist of his wrinkles had ever yet failed to yield to this mode of 
treatment, he seemed to feel very sure about the universe. The 
subjects of his assertions might be as contorted as fortune chanced 
to make them ; his predicates were sure to consist of symmetrical 
curves of relief, and so of peace. Such, you see, was the prag- 
matism of this venerable sage. 

What such seemingly trivial facts illustrate holds true, in 
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principle, of at least one aspect of the inner life of all of us. Our 
thinking is indeed from moment to moment a consciousness of 
our adjustment to our present experience. This adjustment is 
our own act. We perform this act, not capriciously, but because 
we find therein our conscious relief, our movement in the direc- 
tion of the fulfillment of our own purpose. Unless I am inter- 
ested in expressing myself, in actively reading my own purpose 
into my world, you shall not induce me, by any device, to know 
or to express any truth whatever about what is not myself. 


Ill. 

These, then, are considerations which suggest an attempt, not 
only to define our thoughtful consciousness in essentially practi- 
cal terms, but also to define the objects about which we think, 
yes, the very reality of which we are conscious, in similarly 
pragmatic fashion. For, in the first place, although objects of 
experience seem, from a well-known realistic point of view, to 
be given to us whole, with all their properties and relations, as 
objects independent of our will, and so as objects in their essence 
extraneous to our consciousness, — still an equally well-known 
critical method of reflection, when linked with the pragmatism 
whose basis we have now expounded, tends to destroy this 
realistic seeming. For what is directly given to us at any 
moment (that is, what is immediately and merely given to us) is 
simply the fact of our special momentary need for further insight 
and for further action. What at any moment we actually see, 
what we clearly think, what we make out of the given, that is 
not merely given to us, but is also ovrs,— not ours as our mere 
caprice, independent of the given need, but ours as what Pro- 
fessor Dewey rightly calls our response to the situation, our 
furnishing of the needed predicates, our recognition of the 
object, our adjustment of deed to present want, in brief, as I 
should say, our expression of ourselves under the conditions. 

Hence it is not true that we merely find outer objects as inde- 
pendent of our will, and as nevertheless possessed in all their 
independence of their various predicates, qualitative, relational, 
substantial, individual. We find them possessed of characters, 
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only in so far as we ourselves codperate in the construction, in 
the definition, in the linkage of these very predicates, which we 
then ascribe to the objects. Since, to be sure, our need of thus 
defining our objects is indeed given to us, as this brute fact of our 
momentary need itself, as the bare datum that we must indeed 
act in order to succeed, and since, in case we are said to come to 
an understanding of our objects, we succeed in dealing with our 
need by virtue of just these special acts of ours, that is, by virtue 
of making these assertions, of ascribing these predicates, of living 
out just these beliefs,—since, I say, all this is true, we are accus- 
tomed to say that it is the object itself whose nature forces upon 
us just these predicates. For, in order to relieve our need, we 
are indeed constrained, in general, to define our object thus and | 
thus. But, as a fact, nothing can force you except your own 
need. If you have no interest in the object, its supposed inde- 
pendence of your will can impose upon your will no recognition 
of this its barely external nature. You observe what you need to 
observe ; and in observing you partly fulfill your purpose by 
diminishing your need; and what you find, as you thoughtfully 
review your observations, is the expression of your own thoughtful 
nature in the object,— an expression always conditioned by your 
need, but also always conditioned by your devices as a thinker, 
by your categories, by your modes of activity. For instance, 
does your observed object, as you dwell upon it, come to be pos- 
sessed for your consciousness of definite numerical complexity ? 
Then that is because you have needed to count, and, counting, 
have not merely found, but have constructed, both your numerical 
predicate and the relation of ore to one correspondence between 
the constituents of your predicate and the attentively seized con- 
stituents that you now indeed find in your object, but find only 
in so far as your need has led you, dwelling upon these ele- 
ments, to divide by your attention what sense furnishes to you 
only in that problematic confusion which constituted your very 
need of counting. Thus counting is an expression of your pur- 
poses; and sense, when uncounted, shows you no definitely 
numerical groups ; but, at best, furnishes the stimulus and the 
support of the need to count. This case is typical. 
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What holds of numerical complexity, holds of every intelligible 
aspect of experience. What you find, then, as barely given in your 
experience, are needs that can be thus or thus met, tensions that 
can be thus or thus relieved by the response of your intelligence, 
and objects that possess a meaning, only in case you behold in 
these objects the expression of your own work in meeting your 
needs. As Kant said, you can get nothing defined and intel- 
ligible out of your object except what you have put into it. Yes, 
as Kant might have said, you get nothing defined and intelligible 
out of your object except when you merely reflect upon what 
even now you are putting into it, by active responses to stimuli, 
that is, to needs,— responses which tell you what your object is 
only by letting you see what just now you must do about your 
object. To be sure, since your need at every point accompanies, 
and so moulds your deed, you never feel free to think this or 
that of your presented object. For you are bound fast by your 
own need. The object is therefore yours to construct, but not 
yours to create ; and this again is what Kant said. And this is 
the aspect of the object which realism falsely emphasizes. My 
need is the controller of my will ; though even my need, although 
given, is not given as an object independent of my will. When 
realism asserts that, independently of me, my object is possessed 
of the characters that my intelligence is forced to find in it, the 
truth of the realistic assertion, as it is usually formulated, seems 
to lie mainly in the validity of the social judgment that anybody, 
possessed merely of my needs and of my present resources, 
would perforce define his world just as I now do mine. This 


- social judgment is human ; but it is itself only the expression of 


one of our deepest needs, namely, the need of companionship, 
the need to acknowledge the presence of our fellows and to 
sympathize with their needs. Apart from this social basis of 
realism, the ordinary realistic interpretation of experience would 
turn upon the most barren of fancies. The object is never merely 
given to me, but is given only as the result of a process. It is 
that which, through my own construction, I find as the momen- 
tary expression of my own effort to satisfy my needs. Now 
sunder that which I thus find from that constructive life whose 
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expression it is. Say that not only before I needed, but before 
anybody needed, and quite independently of my need, or of any 
need, there was and is that which my need led me to find as my 
construction. To say this is realism. And this is what I call 
a barren fancy, because, when one looks closer, one finds that to 
say this becomes needless. 

Over against such realism, the pragmatism that we are now 
defining rightly insists, I think, that what you find in experience - 
is what it is found to be, namely, an object in so far as it is char- 
acterized through and in your thoughtful deeds. 


IV. 


So far we have, then, the statement of the foundations upon 
which rests, if I rightly understand the matter, what I shall call 
pure pragmatism. This pure pragmatism, as we shall soon see, 
is held unmodified by nobody. Yet there exist those who often 
speak as if this were their whole doctrine of knowledge. Let us, 
then, for the moment, take this doctrine as it stands, and try to 
be for a moment pure pragmatists. If what we have just stated 
shows the nature of our thought and of its objects, what room 
is there left for any form of absolutism? This fluent realm of 
transient meanings, where whatever is merely found, as brute 
datum, is nothing more than a query, a problem, a need, while 
whatever is both found and characterized, that is, whatever is 
experienced as a whole, intelligible, present object, is inevitably 
an at least partial fulfillment of a present need,— well, to what 
universal laws of thought or being can such a realm conform ? 
Can such a realm be the expression of any truth that is either 
eternal, or absolutely authoritative? You have your needs, 
I mine. We both change our needs. What youth hopes is not 
what age demands. The morning and the evening bring differ- 
ent needs. Let us be pluralists. If, like my venerable friend, 
any one of us is in need of such objects as, when conceived, give 
his facial wrinkles symmetry, and his soul peace, and if, by chance, 
he can uniformly get what he needs, — well, what he gets is his 
truth. Who amongst us has any better truth? Who wants 
anything but a prevailing triumphant state of mind? If thinking 
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gives us such a state, we call our thoughts true. Has the word 
‘truth’ any universal meaning whatever except this? When I 
say: “ This belief of mine is true,’’ what can I mean but: “ This 
belief of mine just now meets my conscious needs ”’ ? 

As soon as we raise this question, we all indeed begin, even as 
pure pragmatists, to observe, just a little uncomfortably, one need 
which we have indeed already mentioned, but which we have not 
yet explicitly defined. It is the need that I before called the 
need of companionship, the need not only of thinking for our- 
selves, but of finding somebody who either will agree with us, or 
else at least, to our mode of thinking, ought to agree with us. 
This need also is a human, and so far, in our account, is an em- 
pirical fact, a brute datum, like our other needs. Perhaps it has 
no deeper meaning than has any rival need of our wavering wits. 
But, at all events, it is a need that goes along with his other inter- 
ests to make the philosopher. For a philosopher, however much 
he may love to speak with tongues, becomes uncomfortable if he 
chances to observe that he seems to be edifying only himself and 
not the brethren. My venerable friend aforesaid obviously de- 
sired that we who listened to him should all somehow learn to 
wrinkle our faces just as he did and just when he did, and should 
so attain the same blessedness as that which he enjoyed. I no- 
tice a human weakness of a similar sort even in the most stub- 
born pluralists, — even in those who come nearest to being pure 
pragmatists. I find, namely, that a pluralist, when he criticises me, 
always wants me to come into unity with him. And I notice that 
this weakness also shows itself in a very marked and, as I think, 
partially justified disposition to expound pragmatism in forms 
which are not altogether pure. There are those who often speak 
as if they were pure pragmatists. Yet their doctrine has always 
another side; and the existence of such additions as are often 
made to doctrines that at first seem to be pure pragmatism 
shows, I judge, that there is some difficulty involved in leaving 
the problem of knowledge just where our previous exposition 
has so far left it. Something is still lacking to complete our pic- 
ture of what we call truth. For consider: You shall open some 
accounts of modern pragmatism which, to judge by some of the 
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expressions used, seem to be attempts at pure pragmatism. Yet, 
as you read further, you shall learn that philosophers ought to 
take especially careful account of that greatest of modern discov- 
eries, —the doctrine of evolution. Everything is a product of 
evolution. Must not thought be such a product? Obviously it 
must. But now, as you further learn from such expoynders of 
pragmatism, one great merit and recommendation of such prag- 
matism as I have just tried to illustrate is that it shows how, not 
only thought, in general, but the special categories of thought, 
categories such as truth, objectivity, reality, are all products of 
evolution, and of a process of evolution which is determined by 
need, by stimulation, by the environment, by the growth of our 
organisms. What we believe thus appears as a result, like 
our other reactions, — like fire-making, like engine-building, like 
money-getting, like art, like the family, or like eating and foot- 
ball playing, —a result brought about by the character of our 
organisms, by the environment that plays upon us, by the desires 
that burn within us. Thought and its inner products show you, 
much as these other incidents of evolution do, reality in the 
making. The processes of thinking, the acknowledgment of 
these and these objects as real, of these and these principles as 
true, the toils of science, the warfare of the creeds, the specula- 
tions of the philosophers, — these are all like the cat’s pursuit of 
the mouse, or like the kitten’s flight after its tail, simply forms of 
adjustment to the environment. It is, then, a great recommenda- 
tion of pragmatism that it comes into line with natural history, 
that it drops the methods which were common in ‘preévolu- 
tionary’ ages of thought, and that it conceives truth, being, 
logic, and all the rest of the objects of philosophical reflection, 
as, like eating and living, mere incidents of that well-known uni- 
versal process of evolution. You accept evolution. Well, then, 
pragmatism is a corollary of evolution. Thus are philosophy and 
science to be reconciled. Now all these observations about the 
relations between pragmatism and the doctrine of evolution may 
have their great value in another context. I am not doubting 
their intrinsic interest. What I inevitably note is, however, that 
when a man talks in such terms, he seems to me not to be any 
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longer expounding a pure pragmatism. I do not blame him for 
this. But I do wonder that he will often speak as if he meant to 
be a pure pragmatist. 

The evidence for pure pragmatism, if there is such evidence, 
must rest on what you now can observe as to your present 
thought and its objects. The evidence for the doctrine of evo- 
lution must rest upon beliefs that relate to vast numbers of objects 
such as are supposed somehow to have existed long before you 
or I or any human being could have been there to acknowledge 
their existence. Tell me first that you are a pure pragmatist, 
and that you accordingly believe whatever you just now find it 
needful for you to believe ; and I can, up to a certain point, under- 
stand you. Then add that, having read modern books, or having 
worked in the field, or in laboratories, you just now find it need- 
ful to believe in something called evolution, and accordingly to 
believe in a world that existed before all human beings existed, 
to believe also in an object called an organism, in an object called 
an environment, and in various other such conceived objects, 
and still I follow you. But tell me that you are a pragmatist 
because pragmatism logically follows from the truth of this doc- 
trine of evolution, and then indeed I fail to see what you mean. 
For when you say: “ The doctrine of evolution is true,” I ask 
you : “In what sense true?” If you reply : “ True in the prag- 


_ matist’s sense, viz.,as the object of my present conscious and 


constructive thought, which conceives evolution as a truth, 
because just now I need so to conceive it ”;— well, then you 
state your pragmatism first, and define your belief in evolution 
solely in terms of your pragmatism. How, then, can this belief 
in evolution, —a belief which is a mere instance of your prag- 
matism, — lend back any of its borrowed authority to furnish a 
warrant for your belief in the very doctrine called pragmatism, 
a belief which you presuppose in expressing your evolutionary 
creed ? 

But, on the other hand, if you say: “ The doctrine of evo- 
lution, as a universally valid result of modern science, is to be 
accepted, not in the pragmatist’s sense at all, but because this 
doctrine, whether we happen to need to believe it or not, is 
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true’’; well—then you have once for all either abandoned, or 
else have profoundly modified, your pragmatism. You have, 
perhaps, become a realist, or maybe an absolutist. In any case, 
your belief in evolution can then furnish no warrant for your 
pragmatism ; because in that case you have denied pragmatism 
in order to define the sort of truth that you attribute to the doc- 
trine of evolution. 

Why, then, does a pragmatist, who often speaks as if he meant 
to be a pure pragmatist, nevertheless boast of his fidelity to the 
doctrine of evolution? Because, I answer, despite his occasional © 
speech as if he meant pure pragmatism, he is not a pure prag- 
matist. For all his pragmatism, he does not quite like to confess 
that he is an evolutionist merely because he just now feels the per- 
sonal need of being an evolutionist, precisely as other people may 
feel their need of being Mormons, or of believing in witchcraft, 
or of squaring the circle in some particular way. And, as a fact, 
he is not an evolutionist in the sense of such pure pragmatism. He 
is an evolutionist in the sense of supposing not only that he does 
just now need to believe in the doctrine of evolution, but that he 
ought to need so to believe. And he strengthens in himself this 
sense of the ought by reflecting that he lives in an evolutionary 
age, and that the experts have settled the question in favor of 
evolution, and that, by appealing to this well-known presupposi- 
tion, he can get hearers for his doctrine of pragmatism. For a 
pragmatist, I repeat, is a companionable person ; and, moreover, 
he rightly thinks that he ought to be so. He is not content to 
see for himself that his opinions have merely the pragmatic sanc- 
tion ; he wants us to agree with him about this very matter. In 
fact, he needs that we shall find ourselves needing what he needs. 

Two motives that tend to modify pure pragmatism appear even 
in this brief sketch of its complications. Even a pragmatist who 
wants to be a pure one has an inevitable conception, not only of 
what he now needs, as he utters this judgment, but of what he - 
ought to need in order to get a warrant for the judgment. And 
he also has a conception of the need of finding companions who 
shall be persuaded to agree with him, or who at least ought to 
be persuaded. Pure pragmatism would be, after all, a lonesome 
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kind of doctrine. I need, and need just now, to assert myself 
thus. Hence, I judge thus. Hence this is true forme. How 
obvious all that is! Yes, but how barren, unless I can add: 
“My need is the human one; it defines a ruling, a standard 
need. I ought to need just this assertion of just this object in 
view of this situation. I ought; you ought; humanity ought, 
to characterize this object thus.” Only when I can speak thus 
do I feel at home. Hence a natural fondness of the pragmatist 
for using terms that suggest appeal to current popular opinion. 
Evolution is to-day not only a result of science; it is a catch- 
word, a name for a celebrated ‘merger’ of all sorts of securi- 
ties. If you only join the two words ‘social’ and ‘evolution’ 
in your speech nowadays, everybody at once listens to find out 
what you have to say. Hence, if you want really to feel at home 
with even your innermost reflective doctrine, you must char- 
acterize it as having an important bearing on the structure ot 
society ; and you must show it to be a corollary of the doctrine 
of evolution. Then only are you quite sure of it! 

But, then, in what sense do these perfectly normal and natural 
tendencies inevitably modify your pure pragmatism ? I reply, on 
one side, they illustrate the pragmatist’s main thesis ; on the other 
side, they indeed do modify it. They illustrate it ; for this ten- 
dency to define pragmatism in terms of evolution is itself the 
expression of an inner need of the pragmatist who makes the evo- 
lutionary appeal. This fondness for companionship, which shows 
itself in a tendency to confirm pragmatism by a use of popular 
catch-words, notwithstanding the obvious fact that the only log- 
ical basis for pragmatism, apart from purely expository illustra- 
tions, must be a purely individual and interior reflective process, 
whereby we notice what happens when we judge,— this fondness 
for social confirmation, I say, is again the expression of one of 
the needs of the pragmatist thinker, who all the while teaches 
that truth, for him, is merely the result of his need for control 
over his own experience. 

Yet if these tendencies, on the one hand, illustrate pure pragma- 
tism, on the other hand, they, with equal obviousness, modify the 
form that it assumes in the consciousness of the pragmatist him- 
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self. He needs,— but what he needs is to recognize that his truth 
is something more than the result and expression of his present 
need. He judges of his objects as he needs to judge; but one 
of his needs is to be satisfied that his need ought to be what it is. 
He expresses himself as he just now is; but he aims to express 
himself so that his fellow may also be one with himself. Inevit- 
ably, therefore, the very need of the moment needs control by 
another than itself, yet by somewhat that is not alien to itself. It 
needs control ; for so soon as it recognizes that it is logically no 
better than any other possible will to believe, as for instance, no 
better than a will to believe in witchcraft, or in fairyland, it recog- 
nizes its own emptiness. It needs, therefore, control by some 
other than itself; for a valid principle that should determine 
what, under given conditions, is the right and rational need, is 
not identical with the passing content of any merely momentary 
need. But when the need of the moment thus needs to be con- 
trolled, the control that it seeks is not that of a realistic object, 
independent of itself, but that of some universal expression of 
need,— an expression that simply makes conscious what the 
need of the moment is trying, after all, to be, namely, a rational 
and binding need. Hence, at the moment of expressing one’s - 
pragmatism, one loves to appeal to well recognized objective 
truths, —to evolution, to common sense, to whatever is likely to 
seem universally valid. 

We have thus prepared the way to state wherein our first 
statement of pragmatism has to be modified, even in order that 
its own need should be expressed. 

“T believe what now, with my conditions, and my needs, my 
judging activity constructs as the present truth for me:” there is 
one form of the assertion of pure pragmatism. All this, we have 
said, is obvious and barren. Why barren ? Because one of the 
things that I seek, when I judge, is to express something that 
shall have some value as a standard. A judgment is not only a 
construction, but a resolve ; not only a response, but a precept ; 
addressed possibly to other men, to myself at other times, to 
whatever reasonable being there may be who has wit to under- 
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stand me. It not only says: “I believe ;” it says: “ This is to 
be believed.”” The one who judges wills not only his own state 
of mind, but other states of mind, which he conceives to be 
constructed in accordance with the rule laid down in his judg- 
ment. Unless he does this, he does not judge; he merely 
croons, or wrinkles his face, or plays with his mental images. 
Whoever judges is a pragmatist ; but, as we have already seen, 


. he means to require you to believe him. And therein he becomes 


more than a pragmatist. 

And so, in case you first judge, and then as a pure pragma- 
tist observe that your judgment is merely your present reaction 
to this present conscious situation, the very observation, if it is 
sufficient to your mind to characterize your whole process of 
judging, at once takes the whole life out of what was but just 
now your assurance. That is precisely what I do not want my 
present judgment to be, namely, this momentary feat of attentive 
agility. I want it to have authority. Suppose that I assert 
something, and that thereupon my critical neighbor pityingly 
says: “Yes, no doubt you think so.” Why may this retort 
seem insulting? Because it pretends to reduce my judgment to 
a mere attitude of my own. Now that is just what I do not 
want my opinion to be. But suppose that just this retort is the 
only one that I am able upon reflection to make to myself. 
Well, then indeed I am a pure pragmatist. But hereupon my 
judgments lose all their deepest interest. They do not meet the 
principal need that they all the while believed themselves to be 
meeting. It is as when one wakes from a dream-conversation 
and finds himself talking alone in the darkness. He was but just 
now responding to the situation according to his insight. He 
hereupon observes that both situation and response were merely 
his own momentary datum and construction. How lonesome is 
this new insight! Now pragmatists, indeed, do not usually feel 
lonesome. They are excellent companions and very fond of 
rational society. We have seen why they do not feel lonesome. 
It is because, like others, they take their judgments about evolu- 
tion, society, humanity, the good, and the like, to be possessed 
of a character that no pure pragmatism could express. Having 
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first believed these judgments in the ordinary way, namely, as 
having an authority which is not of the moment, they then add 
to all these insights that of their pragmatism ; and their pragmatism 
now seems to them an interesting addition to the rest of their 
natural history. And so at moments they can speak as if this 
were a pure pragmatism. This, however, they never really mean. 

“ But,”’ you may object, “‘in answering thus the contention of 
the pure pragmatist, one only illustrates the more, as has already 
been admitted, the pure pragmatist’s own position. For this 
need to give our judgments authority, this longing not to be 
merely expressing ourselves as now we are, but to be laying 
down arule for ourselves at other times, and for other selves, 
what is this but one of our present and conscious needs? Do we 
get authority by merely willing to have it? Do we legislate for 
other individuals merely by longing to legislate? What have 
we, after all, when we judge, but the resolve to speak for others 
than ourselves? Is the resolve the accomplishment, except pre- 
cisely in so far as it accomplishes itself in just the present judg- 
ment ?”’ 

You see the point that we have reached in following our prob- 
lem. The situation is indeed baffling. If the pure pragmatist 
speaks to us, and so speaking asserts himself, he speaks as one 
having authority. He may talk of evolution, or he may other- 
wise bring his doctrine into line with what he conceives to be 
natural facts or general human concerns and beliefs. He will 
talk of such matters as if he were a realist, or an absolutist. 
And there is one thing that at the very least he will assert, 
namely, that his account of the process of judgment, and of the 
relations of the judgment to its objects, is a sound and true 
account, which everybody who rightly examines the process of 
judgment will see for himself to be true. As a teacher, then, the 
pragmatist is much like any other professor. He has his little 
horde of maxims ; he proclaims the truth ; he refutes errors; he 
asserts that we ought to believe thus or so; and thus lays down 
the law as vigorously as do other men. But, on the other hand, 
if the pragmatist, trying for the moment to be a pure pragmatist, 
reflects upon all this that he has uttered, and upon all this labor 
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that he has done under the sun, then he must observe that in 
case his own view is as a pure pragmatism correct, he has in- 
structed nobody at any time but himself as to any genuinely 
common truth; since, at every instant, he has merely been as- 
suming fluent attitudes of his own, attitudes precisely as signifi- 
cant as were my venerable friend’s symmetrical wrinkles. For 
upon each occasion of thought, he has faced an inner situation of 
his own, and has opposed thereto a certain gesticulation called a 
predicate, and has therein found a certain triumph of what some 
would call his reason, while he now might well merely call it his 
own state of mind. 

These, then, are the two aspects of the situation of the prag- 
matist himself. If the pragmatist has taught us a truth, then he 
has done something more than assume his needful inner attitudes. 
But if he has merely adjusted himself to his conscious environ- 
ment by means of his own inner mental construction, then he has 
instructed nobody and has refuted nobody ; and has said nothing 
that has any genuine meaning for anybody but himself. Ac- 
cordingly, even when he has contradicted absolutism, in uttering 
such a contradiction he has merely assumed an anti-absolutist 
inner attitude of his own. Hence that attitude has involved no 
refutation of anybody else. The pure pragmatist, therefore, con- 
tradicts nobody but himself when he asserts that other people, 
say absolutists, are wrong. For none of his assertions can relate 
to anybody but himself as he happens to be when he makes them. 
So much, then, for the situation of the pragmatist, just in so far 
as he tries to be a pure pragmatist. But our situation, as his 
critics, seems to be for the moment at least decidedly compli- 
cated. For we can criticise him only by pointing out to him 
conscious needs that his account of the judging process some- 
how does not meet. If these needs are not his own, we have not 
refuted him. If they are his own, then their presence refutes him 
only because his doctrine, namely, the doctrine that a true judg- 
ment is such by reason of its success in meeting the needs that it 
attempts to meet, is illustrated by our proposed refutation. 

How shall one sum up the meaning of these complications ? 
They are not arbitrary inventions of anybody. They belong to 
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the very essence of the situation of any finite thinker. I know of 
no way but to accept the conscious situation that we find, as well 
as to observe with the pragmatist that all this our finding is in- 
evitably no merely passive acceptance. When we doth act and 
reflect, both observe and construct, are both pragmatists and the- 
orists, what we make out about the meaning of all this fluent 
process of knowledge is to be summed up, I think, as follows. 
Hereby our pragmatism will be, not abandoned, but modified. 


VI. 


I have spoken of the need for companionship in our judgments 
as itself merely one of our given and human needs. But my il- 
lustrations have brought to mind, I hope, what I now venture to 
state as a general principle. It is this: When we feel the need of 
appealing to somebody else, or to ourselves at other times, in ° 
order even to express our opinion that our judgments have a 
warrant, this our need for companionship is precisely coincident 
with our need to regard our judgment as true. When the cat 
pursues the mouse, she presumably does so because she needs the 
mouse. But if she consciously asserted: ‘“ This isa mouse,” she 
would need another cat, or some other critic of truth, as the 
being who ought to agree with her as to the truth of this asser- 
tion. I react to my environment as this present self. But if my 
reaction is a judgment, it is not only a bit of pure pragmatism ; 
it is an appeal to a judge of truth whom I conceive either to be 
judging as one ought to judge, or else to be in the wrong. That 
I feel the need of such appeal, is itself at any moment, indeed, a 
mere datum, like any other momentary need of mine. But it is 
just this need that constitutes me a rational being. Let a pure 
pragmatist undertake to deny this assertion if he will. In deny- 
ing he will merely assert that I ought not to make it; and in so 
denying he will appeal to a sound and rational mode of judgment 
passed upon consciousness in general. As for his own pure 
pragmatism, he either judges himself that it is a true account of 
judging in general, or he is no believer in his own doctrine. But 
if he is a believer in his own doctrine, then he judges that he 
characterizes our judging consciousness as another person than 
his present self ought to characterize it. 
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In brief, to believe that my judgment is true, is to believe that 
H another point of view than my present point of view, in case this 
i | * other point of view is what it ought to be, actually confirms my 
i | own judgment about this object. This other point of view, how- 
i ever, is a point of view that relates to the same object, or else it 
1} could not be conceived as confirming my judgment about this 
i | object. Whoever believes seriously in the truth of his judgment, 
| Hl not only explicitly makes this present judgment, but implicitly 


| believes two further things, namely : (1) That there is another con- 
i | scious point of view than his own, and a point of view from which 
i | this same object is viewed ; and (2) that this other point of view, 
! | without being a mere copy of his own, and without his own be- 
| ing a mere copy of it, is so related to his own point of view that 
}’ each ought to agree with, to supplement, to enlarge, and to con- 
| | firm the other. Now while the need to assert the reality of this 
| | other point of view is, indeed, one of the needs of the present 


| judging consciousness, it is utterly vain to say that this need is 
) i fully met by any fact that the present judging consciousness of a 


\ finite being itself now constructs and finds present. For if what 
| I find is for me merely my present opinion about my present ob- 
| ject, and if I view this opinion merely as my present construc- 
tion, then I simply do not view my opinion as true atall. I 

. then view it merely as my state of mind. But if I view my 
| | opinion as true, I demand that another than my present self 
Hi) shall accept this opinion. This is the very nature of the truth- 
Hh} || asserting consciousness. Such a consciousness lives in the light 

) i I; of another than itself. Yet it conceives this other than itself not 
as a realistic outer and independent object, but as a constructive 
iG self, like itself, yet other than its present self, — its own companion, 
HT | because its own extension and wider expression. The judging 
self conceives itself as not fully expressed in this judgment, but as 
\ needing its own alter ego to aid it in its own expression. 
. Herein the cognitive reactions of finite beings are different from 
(| other reactions. They seek, indeed, their own ; but they seek it 
1 not merely as their own. They view themselves as essentially 
) partial functions in a process whose unity is subject to one rule, 

| | the ought of the truth-seeking activity, whose object is this iden- 
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tical object, but whose variety is the actually required variety of 
points of view regarding this one object. 

If this is of the essence of the judging consciousness, then all 
that pragmatism asserts is, indeed, as far as it goes, valid; but a 
pure pragmatist is nevertheless self-refuting. We must be prag- 
matists, but also more than pragmatists. For if I need what is 
not my present self, if I need another than the present judging con- 
sciousness, in order to make it possible for me to assert the truth 
of my judgment, then, although my predicates are,as pragmatism 
asserts, the constructions of the present moment, still the truth of 
my judgment is not a mere construction of the present moment, 
but belongs to the unity of the various constructive processes of 
momentary selves, all of which are various expressions of the pur- 
pose which each one of them shares, so that, despite their variety, 
their self hood is one. 

Yet with this result we cannot pause. Our account is still 
incomplete. The assertion: ‘‘ My judgment is true,” amounts so 
far to the judgment : ‘‘I have companions, other selves who view 
the same object from other points of view, — but who, as others, 
are still so one with myself that despite their variety they still 
ought to agree with me, since my ought is theirs, and since we 
are but various functions in the unity of one knowing process.” 
All this implies the notion of the ought, a notion without the 
consciousness of which my present judgment, as we have seen, 
becomes even for myself, in case I reflect, a vain crooning, a mere 
wrinkling of the countenance, an empty pounding of my desk, a 
helpless shouting at nobody and about nothing. But this ought, 
what can it mean? A realist would say: “ It means that if you 
judge falsely about the independent object, the independent object 
will perchance eliminate you as an unfit variation from the evo- 
lutionary process, or will in any case catch you and hold you to 
facts, squirm though you may.” This realistic view, so far as it 
is sound at all, obviously denies the very independence which it 
pretends to attribute to the object. Nothing can refute me but 
an experience that is in unity with my own, and that is a function 
of the very selfhood which is expressed in me. So realism must 
be translated into conscious, and so, apparently, into directly 
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pragmatic terms. Plainly the ought means that my judging ac- 
tivity has a purpose that goes beyond my present partial expres- 
sion. In other words, my present judging activity has a place in 
a process of experience such that if my judgment, despite its 
present success, still on the whole and in the end fails, this process, 
of which the judgment itself is a part, contains somewhere con- 
scious contents which will show my partial failure. But since no 
self whose purposes are foreign to mine, or are in any way such 
as not to include mine, can possibly observe my failure in judg- 
ment, or can be conscious of what I mean and how and where I 
fail of my own purpose, it follows that to say: “I ought to 
judge thus or thus”’ is to say: “I myself, in a more fully en- 
lightened expression of myself, am so constituted as to detect 
whether my judgment wholly fulfills or only partially fulfills my 
purpose.” But to say: ‘We companions, who judge together 
the same object, we are all subject to the same ought,” is there- 
fore to say: “ All our various selves are functions not only one 
of another, but of one conscious Self that somewhere and some- 
how pragmatically constructs an expression of itself in the light 
of which our various partial expressions are judged.” Such a 
self I need just in so faras I need my judgment to be true. Such 
a self is real if my judgment has either truth or falsity. 

But now, regarding any grade or type of socially communing 
selves that might have reached, from various points of view, 
such judgments regarding their common objects as rightly ex- 
pressed so much of their ought as had yet come to their own con- 
sciousness, the same question that we have now repeatedly asked 
about our present selves would arise afresh. You do not escape 
the needs which pragmatism feels by merely multiplying the 
judges, while leaving them all finite. Is their view of the ought 
the view that they ought to hold? Are their conscious ways of 
judging this object only the expression of their social, but still 
relative, temporary, passing, unstable point of view? Mere multi- 
plicity of opinions alters not in kind the difficulty that first arose 
in our path as we studied the single momentary judgment. I 
appeal to my companions to confirm my judgment in case I 
believe my judgment to be true. If they disagree, I appeal to 
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our common ought, that is, to our consciousness of our one self- 
hood. But even if my companions all agree with me, and even 
if we all believe together that we ought to agree, we shall no 
sooner see this to be our common pragmatic attitude towards our 
experience than we shall need, in order to maintain that our 
common judgment is actually true, to face the further question : 
“Is there possibly any other point of view than ours regarding 
this object, — and one which renders ours in any sense false? Is 
there any ought that a still more inclusive view of our common 
purpose would see to be still higher than our ought?” If there 
is, then our common judgment is merely our present reaction, 
which is not true even of its own object. We shall need, I say, 
need in the pragmatic sense, to seek for the answer to these ques- 
tions. The penalty of not being able to answer them will simply 
be that we shall have to call our intellectual constructions, so far 
as we shall then have reached them, mere attitudes of ours, and 
not any genuine truths at all. For truth is conformity to an 
ought. And a true ought is one that from every point of view 
confirms or refutes. Are such questions in themselves answer- 
able? Does the real world contain anywhere the experiences 
that do answer them? Is there any final ought of judgment at 
all? Upon this question depends the whole issue as to whether 
you and I ever make any true judgments at all, or for that matter, 
whether we make any false judgments. Truth and falsity are 
indeed relative to insight, to experience, to life, to action, to the 
constructions which pragmatism emphasizes. But unless these 
constructions are what they ought to be they are not true. And 
unless there is an objective ought they are not even false. But if 
there is atrue and a false, then there is a view for which the ought 
is known, — known not as simply a single, transient, unstable, 
chance point of view, but as the object of one self-possessed and 
inclusive insight such that it remains invariant whatever other 
points of view you attempt to conceive added to it. Such an insight 
would belong to a self that did not fail to include pragmatisms 
of all kinds, but that simply and consciously included them all, in 
such wise that if you conceived other points of view, other reac- 
tions to situations, other judgments added, no change would 
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result in the characterizations of its object which this self could 
view as fitting, permissible, and so true. For the ought is either 
a real ought or itis nothing. A judgment has its place in a com- 
plete system of truth, or else it is not true. 

Now when we declare that our judgments are true, we appeal 
to such a self to confirm them. Of such an appeal our desire 
for social support and comradeship is merely a special instance, 


'a fragmentary example. When we doubt whether our judg- 


ments are true, we doubt whether such a self does confirm them. 
When we need to call our judgments true or false, we need to 
conceive, to define, to address, such a self. If there is such a 
self, then there is truth. If there is no such self, pragmatism 
can truly assert nothing, can truly deny nothing, stands in the 
presence of no genuine reality, and can only continue to be con- 
scious of how it wrinkles its wholly unreal countenance in the 
echoless void, where its assertions meet no genuine response, 
have not even any real spectators, and are meaningless both to 
God and to man, since then neither man nor God exists to fill the 
void. 

But if there is such a self, then for every finite instance of life 
pragmatism remains a perfectly genuine truth,— genuine as our 
ceaseless longing for the eternal is genuine,— genuine as love and 
aspiration are genuine. Everything expresses itself according to 
its momentary light. Everything finite passes, changes, evolves, 
asserts itself and resigns itself, utters rules that are sincerely meant 
to be authoritative, but gives way to the authority of its own 
higher expression. Everything is practical ; and everything seeks 
nothing whatever but its own true self, which is the Eternal. 

For the Eternal is not that which merely lasts all the time. 
Only abstractions temporally endure. And they are not the life ; 
they are either only a dead image, or again, they are only an 
aspect of the life. That alone is eternal which includes all the 
varying points of view in the unity of a single insight, and which 
knows that it includes them, because every possible additional 
point of view would necessarily leave this insight invariant. 

The possibility of such an eternal is, of course, the possibility 
of the existence, in a genuine sense together, as a ¢ofum simul, 
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of the contents of an infinite series of practical and evolutionary 
processes. I have elsewhere set forth at length my grounds for 
believing both in the possibility and in the actuality of such an 
eternal existence. It is not my purpose, in this address, however, 
to expound a metaphysical theory for its own sake. I have de- 
sired merely to indicate what we need when we attempt to make 
true assertions. 

I conclude, then, First: That pragmatism is right in asserting 
that every judgment, whatever else it may prove to be, is the ex- 
pression of a present activity, determined by a consciousness of 
need, is responsive to this need, and is such as this need deter- 
mines, — in brief, is a constructive response to a situation, and is 
not a mere copying of an externally given object. 

Secondly : That nevertheless, in so far as we ourselves observe 
that our present judgment has on/y this character of being our 
present and passing response to a given situation, we find that 
we need the judgment to be more than this. This need is the 
peculiar need that our judgment should be not only ours but true. 

Thirdly : That this need for truth is the need that there should 
be other points of view, other actual judgments, responsive to the 
same situation, in other words, to the same object. These other 
points of view we first conceive as belonging to ourselves at other 
times, or to other selves, those of our companions. We conceive 
that all these judgments ought, despite their diversity of points of 
view, so to agree as to confirm one another, and so to unite in one 
system of truth as to characterize harmoniously the same object. 

Fourthly : That these various points of view (in order thus to 
harmonize) and this ought (in order to hold for all of them) must 
be conceived as belonging to, and as being included within, a 
single self, whose partial functions these various selves are, and 
whose common conscious purpose defines the ought to which 
each of the various judgments is to conform. Such a self we 
need to conceive in order to conceive our judgments as true ; and 
we need to conceive it as having the same sort of embodiment in 
concrete experience that our present judgment now has. 

Fifthly : Meanwhile, in so far as we conceive this self as like 
ourselves transient, passing, variable, — its inclusive constructive 
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judgments become once more like our own, not genuinely true, 
but only special points of view, which determine no genuine 
ought, and which are mere states of mind, or stages of its ex- 
perience. Mere magnitude and multiplicity cannot constitute that 
aspect of consciousness which makes possible a genuine ought. 
Accordingly, in the sixth place, in order to conceive our judg- 
ments as true, we need to conceive them as partial functions of a 
self which is so inclusive of all possible points of view regarding 
our object as to remain invariant in the presence of all conceivable 
additional points of view, and so conscious of its own finished 
and invariable purpose as to define an ought that determines the 
truth or falsity of every possible judgment about this object. 
Seventhly, and lastly: If there is such an inclusive and in- 
variant self, it is of course complete at no moment of time. It 
is inclusive of all temporal processes of evolution that could alter 
our view or any view of our object. Such a selfis invariant and 
eternal, without thereby ceasing at any and every point of time 
to be expressed in finite and practical activities, such as appear 
in our own judgments. If there is such a self, our need to make 
judgments that can be true or false is satisfied. If there is no 
such self, no judgment is either true or false. The need for the 
Eternal is consequently one of the deepest of all our practical 
needs. Herein lies at once the justification of pragmatism, and 
the logical impossibility of pure pragmatism. Everything finite 
and temporal is practical. All that is practical borrows its truth 


from the Eternal. 
Josian Royce. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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ARISTOTLE’S POSTERIOR ANALYTICS: II. 
INDUCTION. 


N a former article the general character and presuppositions 
of demonstration (dzédeeé&ec), as conceived by Aristotle, were 
pointed out. It is the aim of science in all cases to discover the 
‘cause’ for the existence of a certain property in an individual 
thing, or, what is the same thing, to show ‘ why’ the thing cannot 
but have this property. For science, in the strict sense of the 
term, consists entirely in the comprehension of the reason why 
the individual possesses certain properties in common with all 
the other individuals of the same species. Demonstration is 
therefore the method by which the particular property found to 
belong to a thing is proved to be essential to it, in virtue of the 
possession by the thing of characteristics, which determine that 
it, in common with other things, must have that property. Aris- 
totle’s view of science thus implies that every demonstration 
proper presupposes that actual things have in them something 
permanent and unchangeable. It is true that things are found to 
have properties, the ‘ cause’ of which cannot be determined ; but 
such properties do not fall within the sphere of science. 

Demonstration, however, is only one side of the total process 
of knowledge. It is not self-sufficient, but presupposes that we 
already in a certain sense have knowledge. For no proof of 
‘cause’ can be given, unless the common and peculiar princi- 
ples assumed in demonstration are absolutely true. The ques- 
tion therefore arises, how we obtain the principles from which 
the special sciences start, and which indeed as ultimate cannot be 
demonstrated by any science. This leads us to the special sub- 
ject of the present article, the nature of induction, and its rela- 
tions to other processes of knowledge. 

Starting from immediate and indemonstrable principles, demon- 
stration seeks to deduce all the properties which belong to indi- 
vidual things of a certain genus. But these things and proper- 
ties must be actually known to exist, or there can be no ‘cause’ 
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or ‘ground’ of their existence. There are, therefore, as Aris- 
totle points out, four questions that have to be answered before 
the special problem of science can be solved: The ‘fact’ (4re), 
the ‘cause’ (d:dte), whether a subject is (¢ ‘what’ it is 
(té éore). The first two questions are concerned with things 
and their properties, the second two with the primary prin- 
ciples from which these properties are to be derived, or shown to 
be essential to the things in question. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, science (2zeat#um) is concerned only with the ‘fact’ and the 
‘cause’; for only these are capable of demonstration. ‘We may 
even say that science proper has to do only with the ‘cause,’ 
since knowledge of the ‘fact,’ though it is indispensable to the 
demonstration of the ‘cause,’ does not yield a strictly scientific 
judgment.' 

Now, demonstration of the ‘fact’ consists in showing that a 
certain property belongs to a thing in common with all the indi- 
viduals of the species to which it belongs. Thus, we may demon- 
strate that vines are broad-leaved because they belong to the class 
of deciduous trees, all of which are broad-leaved. This is only 
proof of a ‘fact’; we have not demonstrated the ‘cause,’ for 
trees are not broad-leaved because they are deciduous.*, We do 
not assign the ‘cause’ when we show that one property is the 
invariable concomitant of another, but only when we show that 
one property is the necessary ground of another. In demon- 
strating the ‘fact’ we have to find a middle term. But there are 
cases in which it is not necessary to demonstrate the fact, and 
when, therefore, science can immediately go on to demonstrate 
the ‘cause.’ This takes place when the concomitance of two 
properties is obtainable by induction, without recourse being had 
to demonstration. ‘It is only when perception fails us,” says 
Aristotle, “that we have to ask the question whether a thing is 
so or not. If we were on the surface of the moon, we should not 
have to ask whether eclipses occur, or why they occur ; both fact 
and cause would be simultaneously apparent. The universal law 


1 Post. Anal., 89” 23-90" 34. 
2 No doubt Aristotle sometimes uses the term ‘ cause’ in the sense of the ratio cog- 


noscendi, but in the strict sense ‘ cause’ is the ratio essend?. 
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would arise to our knowledge from the visible phenomena. The 
present interference of the earth is visible to us ; the simultaneous 
failure of light is also apparent; the universal principle would 
then be seized.”"' At first sight this passage seems to assert that 
‘both fact and cause’ are discovered by perception. But this is 
not Aristotle’s meaning ; what he wishes to show is merely that 
induction obtains from perception the data for the conclusion that 
there is a concomitance of two facts, — failure of light in the moon 
and the interposition of the earth. For induction cannot estab- 
lish a ‘cause’ and still less can perception do so.” That this is 
Aristotle’s meaning is plain from another passage, in which he uses 
precisely the same illustration : ‘‘ Even if we stood upon the moon 
and saw the earth obstructing it, we should not know the cause 
of the eclipse ; we should only perceive the phenomenon of the 
eclipse ; the cause of it we should not know in its universality; 
for what we perceived was not the universal principle. Of 
course, if we frequently contemplated the occurrence of the 
fact, we should get on the track of the universal principle and 
should be able to demonstrate it; for in several particular oc- 
currences the universal becomes manifest.”"* Aristotle’s view, 
then, is that while we can by induction obtain a knowledge 
of the concomitance of two facts, we cannot in this way dis- 
pense with demonstration; for only by demonstration can we 
convert a mere concomitance into a causal connection. There 
are cases, however, as he indicates, in which induction enables us 
to dispense with a demonstration of the ‘ fact.’ How we obtain 
a knowledge of the ‘fact’ is not the important thing; it may 
be through induction from observed facts, or it may be by syllo- 
gistic inference from facts ; but in all cases we must be sure of 
the fact before we have any ground for valid demonstration of 
the cause, and we cannot even demonstrate a fact except from 
knowledge supplied by induction. The problem of science is to 
determine the essential properties of things, 7. ¢., to show why 
things must have certain properties, and this problem cannot be 

1 OP. cit., gO* 25-30. 

2 Jbid., 1c. §; cf. Il, c. 7, 92” 1-2; I, c. xxxi, 

3 Jbid., 87” 39-88" 5. ; 
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solved unless we know that things actually have those proper- 
ties. Induction must therefore precede demonstration. 

The precise relation of induction to demonstration is, however, 
not free from difficulty. An induction is complete when, by an 
examination of various particulars, we are enabled to reach a 
proposition which is true without exception (xara zayré¢). On 
the other hand, Aristotle distinctly states that induction can 
never lead to the establishment of a proposition truly ‘ universal ’ 
(xadiov), ¢. ¢., one which is true of all the members of a class, 
true essentially, and true of the class as such. How, then, is 
the transition to be made from the inductive result, which only 
establishes the ‘fact,’ and the demonstrative conclusion, which 
reveals the cause? To answer this question, we must consider 
the relation of cause and effect. Does the existence of an effect 
necessarily imply the existence of one, and only one cause? 
Thus, if there is an eclipse of the moon, must there also be in- 
terposition of the earth? If trees are deciduous, must coagula- 
tion of their saptake place? Aristotle's answer is that wherever 
we have discovered the real or essential ground, the cause and the 
effect are necessarily reciprocal ; in other words, there is only 
one cause and one effect. Thus, we do not demonstrate the 
cause of eclipse, unless we show that it takes place only when 
there is interposition.’ But, while every demonstration of cause 
is based upon the necessary connection of the cause assigned 
with the given effect, we usually begin by discovering an invari- 
able concomitance of two attributes. In this case we may not 
have reached the ‘ cause’; for though the invariable concomitance 
of two phenomena may usually be taken to indicate a causal 
connection, this is not always the case, nor can we ever conclude 
from invariable concomitance to necessary connection. Thus, we 
may discover by induction that those trees which are deciduous 
are also broad-leaved ; but we cannot conclude that the ‘ cause’ 
of their being deciduous is that they are broad-leaved ; the 
‘cause ’ is in fact the coagulation of the sap in winter in this class 
of trees. Wherever, therefore, we do not discover a single 
cause of a given effect, we have not discovered the real cause, 


10p. cit., 98* 35-24. 
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but only an invariable concomitant. A plurality of ‘ causes,’ 
when the term ‘ cause’ is taken in its proper sense as that without 
which the effect cannot be, is a contradiction in terms.' It fol- 
lows that induction can never of itself prove the cause. An in- 
ductive syllogism is defined by Aristotle as one in which we 
“ conclude by means of the minor term that the major term is 
predicable of the middle”; in other words, it is the process by 
which we conclude from observed facts that an attribute found in 
all of these is invariably conjoined with some other attribute 
found in all of them.” We find, ¢. g., that man, horse, mule, 
etc., are long-lived ; we also learn by induction that they are gall- 
less ; and we conclude that all gall-less animals are long-lived. 
Since man, horse, mule, etc., constitute the whole of the species 
‘ gall-less,’ the minor premise may be converted simply. Thus 
we obtain the syllogism : 


Man, horse, mule, etc., are long-lived, 
The gall-less animals are man, horse, mule, etc., 
Therefore, the gall-less animals are long-lived. 


But, though in this way we establish the concomitance of the 
attributes ‘ gall-less’ and ‘long-lived,’ we do not thereby prove 
that ‘ gall-lessness’ is the ‘ cause’ of ‘long-life.’ The inductive 
syllogism only enables us to assert that ‘gall-less’ and ‘long- 
lived’ are attributes invariably found in certain animals, not to 
connect the attributes as cause and effect. Induction can never 
establish causal connection. Even if we could learn from induc- | 
tive observation that isosceles, scalene, and equilateral triangles ) 
contain two right angles, we should only establish the ‘fact,’ not 
the ‘cause.’ * 
Now, if induction never takes us beyond the fact of concomi- | 
tance, how is the universal principle obtained? It it obtained, 
Aristotle answers, by the direct grasp of the mind (vod-) which ) 
detects in the concomitance of attributes the cause or ground. | 
Op. cit., 98> 25-99" 4. 
£In De Part. Anim., 1V, 2, Aristotle says that induction proves the ‘ cause.’ 
This, however, can only be reconciled with his other statements by supposing that in- 
duction includes the grasp by thought (vote) of the principle involved in the induction. 
3 Anal, Pr., Il, c. 23. Cf. Anal. Post., I, 74° 25-33- 
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Having obtanied in this way our universal principle, we are able 
to demonstrate the cause in regular syllogistic form.' The test 
of our having really obtained the principle seems to be that it, 
and only it, explains the fact, though it can hardly be said that 
Aristotle makes this clear. In any case, Aristotle’s doctrine is 
that induction prepares the way for demonstration by revealing 
concomitant phenomena, the transition to demonstration being 
made by the direct intuition of the principle involved in the vari- 
ous particulars. 

Though it can hardly be denied that the transition from inva- 
riable concomitance to absolute invariability is hard to justify, it 
must be said, in defence of Aristotle, that his doctrine is based 
upon the principle that nature is not a sphere in which pure con- 
tingency prevails, but is on the whole subject to law. This, 
indeed, is a presupposition for which Aristotle can supply no ade- 
quate justification ; but, granting its truth, it is natural to suppose 
that when by induction we have discovered certain invariable 
conjunctions, the mind is able to seize upon the universal princi- 
ple which these conjunctions suggest. All that Aristotle, how- 
ever, can say in justification of the transition from the general to 
the universal, from ‘fact’ to ‘cause,’ is that when we are unable 
to find another middle term without going beyond the class in 
which our inquiries are carried on, we must accept the last middle 
term reached as expressing the cause. Having reached this stage, 
we demonstrate that the subject under consideration must have 
the property which we already know it to possess by connecting 
that property with the middle term or ‘ cause.’ 

Since the ‘cause,’ or at least the ‘formal cause,’ is identical 
with the definition of the property, it may be said that the object 
of demonstration is to enable us to define what the property in 
question is. We have therefore to ask what is the general rela- 
tion of demonstration to definition. In seeking to answer this 
question, Aristotle begins with a ‘dialectical’ treatment, 7. ¢., he 

1 Thus, if « gall-lessness’ is the ‘cause’ of ‘long-life’ in quadrupeds, we can form 
the demonstrative syllogism : 

All gall-less animals are long-lived. 
Quadrupeds are gall-less animals. 
Therefore, quadrupeds are long-lived. 
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starts from the ordinary view of definition as a finished product, 
which is independent of demonstration. From this point of view 
not only does definition seem to have no relation to demonstra- 
tion, but it is hard to see how it can be justified at all. A defi- 
nition presupposes the existence of that which is defined, and 
though we can understand how the existence of objects corre- 
sponding to the elementary conceptions of a science may be 
postulated, we cannot postulate the existence of a cause, which 
is only known as the result of a demonstration, as is the case in 
all demonstrations which establish a cause extraneous to the 
subject. If we could define ‘eclipse’ prior to demonstration, 
why should any demonstration be needed? Moreover, definition 
is in a peculiar sense a unity, containing nod». on of subject 
and predicate, whereas demonstration has to show that a certain 
predicate belongs to a subject, not in itself, but in its relation to 
something else." 

After this dialectical treatment, Aristotle proceeds to give his 
own solution. Definition only seems to have no connection 
with demonstration, because the essence of the thing defined is 
viewed in separation from the concrete nature of the thing. 
But, in truth, the essence is the reason of the fact, from which it 
cannot be separated ; and therefore it can only be discovered 
after a distinction has been made between the fact and the reason 
of the fact. Hence, while the essence or cause cannot be demon- 
strated, — since a demonstration of it would mean that it could be 
brought under a higher conception, — it is only when demonstra- 
tion has shown the necessary connection of a given property with 
its cause that we are able to define that property. The definition 
of the property is therefore subsequent to the demonstration of its 
cause, and, indeed, only differs verbally from the demonstration. 
The definition is in this case just the succinct statement of the 

‘demonstration ; eclipse, ¢. g.,.is ‘ withdrawal of light by inter- 
position of an opaque body.’ There are definitions, however, 
which are prior to demonstration, and indeed cannot be reached 
by demonstration, viz., the definition of the primary elements of 
a genus, as we find them, ¢. g., in geometry. Merely verbal 


Anal. Post., cs. 3-7. 
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definitions, again, are preparatory to these two classes of defi- 
nition. It is thus evident that real definition, like demonstration, 
is based upon the essential or rational ground of a thing.' 

Now, the essence of a thing is that which determines the char- 
acteristics by which individual things are assigned to a certain 
class ; and it is, therefore, important to determine the sum of at- 
tributes which constitute the conception of the thing. To dis- 
cover the definition of a thing, we must find the primary genus 
and the attributes belonging as a whole to all the individuals of 
a species, but to no other individuals. This constitutes the defi- 
nition of the thing. The definition, therefore, contains the genus 
and the specific attribute or attributes. Thus, the definition of 
the ‘triad’ is a ‘number, odd, prime,’ — a sum of marks which 
is found in every ‘triad,’ but in no other species of the genus 
‘number.’ Since the specific difference is the main thing to be 
attended to in definition, we should divide the genus into species 
in accordance with these three rules: (1) The divisions should be 
based upon oppositions actually found in nature ; (2) we should 
descend in regular order from the less to the more specific ; (3) 
we should carry on the division until we reach the characteristic 
or characteristics which constitute the lowest species. Division 
by dichotomy is, therefore, rather barren in results, for nothing is 
learned from mere negatives ; the true method of division is to 
follow the natural divisions of things themselves. Nor is there 
any real force in the objection of Speusippus, that a complete 
definition demands an exhaustive knowledge of all the individuals 
falling under a genus. For, in the first place, we do not need to 
know accidental attributes, which do not affect the essence of a 
thing ; and, in the second place, we are entitled, in accordance 
with the law of contradiction, to exclude the sum of attributes 
belonging to the excluded species, and thus we reach the attri- 
butes found as a whole only in the species defined.” 

We have seen that the middle term of a demonstrative syllo- 
gism may be (1) the ‘essence’ or ‘formal cause.’ But besides 
the formal cause the middle term may be (2) the material cause, 

Op. cit., 93" 30-94" 19. 
2 Jbid., 96" 22-97" 6. 
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(3) the efficient cause, (4) the final cause. In illustration of (2), 
the ‘material cause,’ Aristotle cites the demonstration that the 
angle in a semicircle is a right angle. The ‘matter’ here spoken 
of is space, which is capable of being analyzed into its elements. 
Such an analysis is performed, when it is ideally divided, by 
drawing a perpendicular upon a straight line, the space being 
thus divided into two right angles. The demonstration in Euclid, 
III, 31, assumes as middle term “the half of two right angles,” 
and thus we get the major premise, “the half of two right angles 
is a right angle.” This being a primary proposition, it cannot be 
demonstrated, but is obtained by the direct intuition of the figure. 
It is then proved that the angle in a semicircle is equal to the 
half of two right angles; and thus we obtain the conclusion that 
it is a right angle. The middle term, again, may be (3) the effi- 
cient cause. As an illustration Aristotle gives the syllogism : 


All aggressors are naturally subject to attack from those they 
assail. 

The Athenians were the aggressors in assailing the Persians. 

Therefore, the Athenians were subject to attack from the Per- 
sians. 


Lastly, the middle term may be (4) the ‘final cause.’ Aris- 
totle at once illustrates the final cause, and shows its contrast to 


the efficient cause. In the syllogism of efficient cause, we begin — 


with the action and go on to the result ; in the syllogism of final 
cause, we begin with the ‘end,’ and go back through the means 
for its accomplishment. Thus we have the two syllogisms : 


(1) Good digestion promotes health. 
Walking after dinner promotes good digestion. 
Therefore, walking after dinner promotes health. 


(2) Healthy men have good digestions. 
Walking after dinner makes men healthy. 
Therefore, walking after dinner promotes good digestion." 


We have already seen how induction is related to demonstra- 
tion in those cases in which the cause is extraneous to the sub- 


1 Of. cit., 94" 21-95" 9. 
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ject under consideration. Here induction prepares the material 
for demonstration by proving the invariable concomitance of two 
phenomena, thus enabling the mind by an intuitive act to seize 
upon the universal principle necessary for a demonstration of the 
cause. But induction performs a still more important service in 
the interest of deduction: it is by means of it that the special 
principles from which a given science reasons are discovered, 
though the discovery is not made by induction, but by the intel- 
ligence itself. Now, these principles,as we know, themselves 
presuppose certain common principles or axioms, and we have 
therefore to enquire whether these also are obtained through the 
instrumentality of induction, and, if not, how they are established. 

Can we justify the assumption tacitly made by every special 
science that the common principles or axioms are absolutely true? 
What, for example, to take a typical instance, is the rational 
ground for the assumption of the principle of contradiction? No 
doubt this principle is seldom or never explicitly appealed to, but 
it is always tacitly assumed. No principle has the same degree 
of importance; for by its removal the whole edifice of knowledge 
must fall in ruins. Can we then show ground for our assumption 
of its absolute truth? The axiom states that if a thing exists 
or has a certain attribute, it cannot at the same time not exist, or 
not have that attribute. On this law of things Aristotle bases 
the correspondent law of thought, that, if a thing is affirmed to 
exist or to have a certain attribute, it cannot be denied to exist 
or to have that attribute. As Aristotle’s general doctrine is 
that the truth of a judgment is determined by its correspondence 
with that which is, obviously the law of contradiction is primarily 
a law of being. His view is not that things must conform to the 
law of contradiction, because thought cannot at once affirm and 
deny ; but that thought cannot at once affirm and deny, because 
to do so is inconsistent with the nature of things. For, if a 
thinking subject may at once affirm and deny the same thing, it 
follows that the same thing (the thinking subject) may at the 
same time have two contradictory attributes, which is a violation 
of the law of contradiction. Now, the truth of this law may be 
proved in a certain sense by showing the untenability of the oppo- 
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site doctrine, and especially by a presentation of the absurd con- 
sequences of that doctrine; but it cannot, properly speaking, be 
demonstrated. Norcan it be reached by a process of induction ; 
for, unless its truth is presupposed, there can be no induction. 
This does not mean that it is possessed by the mind prior to all 
experience, but only that its truth is directly grasped by the in- 
telligence (vod¢) as involved in even the simplest knowledge of 
real things.’ 

When Aristotle comes to consider the basis of the special prin- 
ciples presupposed in the several sciences, he finds it more diffi- 
cult to give a satisfactory answer. The problem may be put in 
this way: If each science presupposes the existence and defini- 
tion of its principles, how is this assumption to be justified ? Or, 
since our problem rather is how the existence and definition of 
all the conceptions, primary and subordinate, can be legitimately 
assumed in demonstration, we have to ask by what right the 
truth of those conceptions is so assumed. For, though we can 


demonstrate that a given subject can only have a certain prop- 


erty, because that property is involved in the essence of the spe- 
cies to which it belongs, or is inseparably connected with an 
essential property of the class to which it belongs, we cannot 
demonstrate the essence of the species, or the definition of the 
property. This is the question with which Aristotle is occupied 
in the last chapter of the Posterior Analytics. 

Now, we know that science is impossible unless the first prin- 
ciples from which demonstration starts are absolutely true. 
How, then, are those principles known to be true? Have we an 
innate knowledge of them, though it exists at first in an uncon- 
scious form? In other words, is the mind unconsciously in pos- 
session of such conceptions as ‘line,’ ‘triangle,’ ‘circle,’ and 
does it obtain a definition of them by mere analysis? This view 
can hardly be accepted, involving as it does the absurdity that 
we are unconscious of conceptions without which demonstration is 
impossible, and the knowledge of which is, therefore, the presup- 
position of all demonstration. Aristotle, with his doctrine that 
truth consists in a knowledge of the actual nature of things, 


1 Met., T., 4. 
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all knowledge from ideas that cannot be shown to have any rela- 
tion to actual things. On the other hand, if we admit that knowl- 
| edge of these principles is acquired, how has this knowledge been 
| obtained ? It is no doubt true that science assumes their truth ; 
| but science is knowledge which exists in a reflective form ; and 
all reflective knowledge, as we know, is ‘derived from knowl- 
| edge that we already have.’ How then does science come to 
) have this prior knowledge? It cannot suddenly come into 
| existence out of absolute ignorance ; as in other cases, there 
must be a process by which an advance is made from implicit to 

| explicit knowledge. 

It is thus obvious that we must possess a peculiar faculty by 
| which we are brought into direct contact with things, and this 
\ | faculty is perception, which is ‘an inborn faculty of discriminat- 

| 


| could not possibly accept a view which derives the principles of 


ing’ the sensible properties of things. Perception, however, is 

not yet the knowledge of the principles of science ; for it does not 
) tell us what are the essential as distinguished from the accidental 
| properties of things. It is only through induction that from 
iW the confused knowledge of perception there emerges a knowledge 
i of the essential determinations of things. But without percep- 
tion no induction would be possible. It is indeed obvious that 


the lack of a sense would shut us out from a special kind of 

| knowledge. If we were devoid of the sense of sight, how could, 
} we have a science of optics ? If we had no sense of hearing, how 
| could there be a science of harmonics? Induction, therefore, 
| presupposes perception ; given perception, and we can understand 
' | how by a process of induction the conceptions postulated by 
ih demonstrative science may be obtained; but without induction 
| \ there can be no demonstration. Even the abstract elements with 
ti which mathematics deals presuppose the inductive process by 
ai which they are obtained. _ If this is true of mathematics, it is still 
q | more obvious in the case of those sciences which deal with con- 
crete things and events. No doubt Aristotle, in a passage already 

referred to, speaks as if perception may in some cases do the 
work, not only of induction, but even of demonstration. But 
ti perception can never of itself reveal the ‘cause’ of afact. Even if 
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we could see the pores in glass and observe light passing through 
them, we should not get beyond the fact that the light of the 
lantern perceived is in this case due to the porous nature of glass ; 
to obtain the general principle we must have repeated percep- 
tions, and the activity of thought (vod<) by which the law is 
seized. Induction is thus in all cases necessary in the discovery 
of a principle. To perceive that which is in the strict sense uni- 
versal is inconsistent with the nature of perception, which is 
limited to the apprehension of particular phenomena in a particu- 
lar place and at a particular time. Nor can induction from 
repeated perception be completed without the intuitive grasp by 
thought (voc) of the universal principle.’ 

Aristotle tells us the steps by which the transition is made from 
sensible perception to the grasp of principles. There is in man, 
and indeed in all animals, an ‘inborn faculty of discrimination ’” 
which we call sensible perception. This faculty, however, only 
supplies the material for a higher stage of knowledge, when, as 
in man, some trace of what is given in sense is retained in the 
soul by memory. Experience, again, is memory working in 
accordance with mechanical laws of association, and many suc- 
cessive pictures of memory are required to make a single experi- 
ence. In experience the mind simply works with a rule, as when 
the empirical physician, finding that a certain remedy cured Callias 
Socrates, and others of a particular disease, prescribes it in the 
case of a new patient. From experience, again, art and science 
arise when the law implied in the empirical rule is definitely 
grasped by thought, and is thus seen to be applicable to all the 
individuals which have certain features in common. Thus, at the 
stage of art, the physician prescribes for a particular disease in 
accordance with the law which applies to all individuals suffering 
from it. We thus learn, on the one hand, that there is no innate 
knowledge of principles, and, on the other hand, that the knowl- 
edge of principles is not derived from some higher form of knowl- 
edge, but is evolved from perception by the activity of the mind 
in grasping the principle presupposed in perception. We may 
compare the process by which a principle becomes known to us 

1 Anal. Post., 99° 22-35 ; 81° 3-9; 90” 26-30; 87” 39-88" 6 ; 88* 12-16. 
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to the way in which order is restored in a battle after a rout. 
First one man stops in his flight, then another, then one more, 
until there is a nucleus for real work. Similarly, the flow of fugi- 
tive impressions stops at one point ; a similar impression comes 
along, is arrested by the first, and reinforces it ; thus, after a time, 
there is formed a single experience. This supplies the starting- 
point for the conscious process by which a system of conceptions 
is formed." 

;) The formation of conceptions may be further explained as 
follows : The object of perception is always a sensible thing as 
here and now, in which accidental and essential qualities are not 
as yet discriminated. Nevertheless, the repetition of perceptions 
naturally leaves in the soul the conception of what is common 
i to a number of individuals. In this way, after a number of in- 
dividual men have been observed, there remains fixed in con- 
| sciousness the general idea of ‘man,’ the special characteristics 


of Callias, Socrates, and others having dropped out of view. 


When a number of such universals are formed, higher and higher 
| | universals arise, until a universal which falls under no higher 
1} conception is obtained. We begin, for example, with this or | 
q \ that species of animal, advance to animal in general, and so to 
| | living being. This is the natural process of abstraction in the 
Wi formation of conceptions ; and induction, as Aristotle himself tells 
Al us, is just the conscious imitation of this natural process. Hence 
Yi the principles obtained by induction must be derived from per- 
5 ception, though the intuitive grasp of thought is always implied.’ 
ii We may sum up Aristotle’s view of induction somewhat as fol- 
Wi lows : (1) Induction comes to the aid of demonstration either by 
/ | supplying the materials necessary for the demonstration of a 
af ‘fact,’ or by itself establishing the concomitance in a class of 
q i things of certain attributes. (2) No definition of an essential 
! property, as distinguished from the essence of a thing, can be 
VW gained by induction; this can be effected only by the aid of 
WW demonstration, which brings to light, though it does not prove, 
the cause of the property. (3) Induction, however, is closely re- 


1 Op. cit., 99” 35-109" 2. 
2 Jbid., 3-100" 17. 
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lated to the real definition of the primary conceptions, which form I 
the basis of all demonstration. Definition in this case is a state- N 
ment of the essential content of things. Now, our knowledge of 
this content is derived in the first instance from the natural process - i 
of abstraction (dgatpeor). From the perception of individuals 
there gradually emerges, in the way already explained, the con- 
ceptions which ordinary language indicates by class-names, ¢. g., 
‘man,’ ‘animal,’ ‘living being.’ With this process of abstraction | d 
induction cannot be identified ; but the two processes differ mainly 
in the fact that abstraction is prior to reflective thought, whereas . 
induction is essentially reflective and proceeds by a definite | | 
method. In many cases, therefore, induction starts from the 
conceptions already formed, and marked by a name, and em- ) 
ploys these as a guide in its movement upward to universals, i 
Even when it does so, however, the meaning of the conceptions i 
formed by abstraction must not only be made clear and dis- 
tinct by analysis, but they have in many cases to be rectified, so i" 
that induction is in a sense a re-formation of conceptions. The | 
complete process of induction, indeed, always presupposes that the 
ground already traversed by abstraction should be gone over 
again, and thus induction is the virtual establishment of a new 
hierarchy of conceptions. Besides, there are cases in which we | 
have not even a name by which to designate an important con- 
ception ; and induction has therefore to form the conception for |] 
the first time, as, ¢. g., when it constitutes the new conception of i 
‘ruminants.’' (4) What constitutes the distinctive character of ! 
induction is that it is the process towards the first principles of 
science. For, in all its operations, it is guided by the end towards (if 
which it is directed, —the discovery of the ultimate grounds or i 
causes of things; and, though this is a goal that it can never of I 
itself attain, it is the indispensable pathway which must be traversed ! 
before thought can come into direct contact with its proper ob- 
ject, the intelligible and ultimate grounds of things. When this 
last point has been reached, the data for demonstration are ready, 
and the descent from the universal to the particular is effected. 
Aristotle, then, finds that in the construction of the sciences 
Of. cit., C., XII. 
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induction and demonstration each contributes its share. What, 
however, gives unity to the whole process of knowledge is the 
continual presence at every stage of the activity of thought (vodc), 
which is ever seeking to grasp the universal nature of things. 
Even sensible perception, in so far as it apprehends properties 
which are indeed found in the sensible thing as here and now, but 
yet are not peculiar to this thing, implies the exercise of thought. 
So when induction discovers in various objects of perception the 
invariable concomitance of attributes, vod¢ rises from this con- 
comitance to the universal principle. And, finally, when induc- 
tion is the means of discovering the ultimate principles from which 
a given science starts, the discovery is possible only because vod¢ 
grasps them directly and immediately. As these principles are 
the pre-condition of all demonstration, vod¢ is the principle or 
starting-point of science. There are, therefore, two aspects in 
which we can view vod¢: on the one hand, it is the source of 
the whole body of science, and, therefore, reveals to us the essen- 
tial nature of things, and, on the other hand, it is the source of 
the first principles on which the whole edifice of science is based. 
Aristotle, therefore, holds that vod¢ is able to grasp the essential 
nature of things, so far as these are reducible to rational system. 
It cannot, however, be said that he conceives of nature as rational 
through and through. From this conclusion he is deterred by 
his conviction that there always is in things an accidental or irra- 
tional element, which reason cannot comprehend. On the whole, 
law prevails in nature, and so far as this is the case science is 
possible ; but there remains a large margin of contingency, which 
cannot be won for the orderly realm of science. 


Joun Watson. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORK OF HERBERT 
SPENCER. 


DO not know whether it may have occurred to any one else 
to associate the work of Emile Zola in fiction and of Herbert 
Spencer in philosophy. I find myself, however, mentally running 
together the careers of these two men, different as they were in 
surroundings, interests, aims, and personalities. The two somehow 
associate themselves in my mind, at least to such an extent that 
I find no words of my own so apt to characterize the larger 
features of the work of Herbert Spencer as these borrowed from 
the remarkable critical appreciation by Henry James of Emile 
Zola, published in the August, 1903, number of the Adantic 
Monthly. Mr. James begins by referring to “the circumstance 
that, thirty years ago, a young man of extraordinary brain and in- 
domitable purpose, wishing to give the measure of these endow- 
ments in a piece of work supremely solid, conceived and sat 
down to Les Rougon-Macquart, rather than to an equal task in 
physics, mathematics, politics, economics. He saw his under- 
taking, thanks to his patience and courage, practically to a 
close. . . . No finer act of courage and confidence, I think, is 
recorded in the history of letters. The critic in sympathy with 
him returns again and again to the great wonder of it, in which 
something so strange is mixed with something so august. En- 
tertained and carried out almost from the threshold of manhood, 
the high project, the work of a lifetime, announces beforehand 
its inevitable weakness, and yet speaks in the same voice for its 
admirable, its almost unimaginable, strength.” 

With few verbal changes, this surely sets forth the case of Mr. 
Spencer ; and in saying the word of criticism which must inevit- 
ably shadow all mortal attempts, I again find nothing more ap- 
propriate than some further sentences of Mr. James. “It was 
the fortune, it was in a manner the doom, of Les Rougon-Mac- 
quart to deal with things almost always in gregarious form, to 
be a picture of numbers, of classes, crowds, confusions, move- 
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ments. . . . The individual life is, if not wholly absent, reflected 
in coarse and common, in generalized terms; whereby we 
arrive . . . at the circumstance that, looking out somewhere, and 


often woefully athirst, for the taste of fineness, we find it not in the 
fruits of our author’s fancy, but in a different matter altogether. 
We get it in the very history of his effort, the image itself of his 
lifelong process, comparatively so personal, so spiritual even 
. . . through all its patience and pain.” 

The point that seems to me so significant (and, indeed, so 
absolutely necessary to take into the reckoning), when we bal- 
ance accounts with the intellectual work of Mr. Spencer, is this 
sitting down to achieve a preconceived idea, — an idea, moreover, 
of a synthetic, deductive rendering of all that is in the Universe. 
The point stands forth in all its simplicity and daring every time 
we open our First Principles. We find there republished the 
prospectus of 1860, the program of the entire Synthetic Phi- 
losophy. And the more we compare the achievement with the 
announcement, the more we are struck with the way in which 
the whole scheme stands complete, detached, able to go alone 
from the very start. 

Spencer and his readers are committed in advance to a 
definitely wrought out, a rounded and closed interpretation of 
the universe. Further discovery and intercourse are not to 
count; it remains only to fill in the cadres. Successive volumes 
are outlined; distinctive sections of each set forth. All the 
fundamental generalizations are at hand, which are to apply to 
all regions of the Universe with the exception of inorganic 
nature, attention being especially called to this exception as a gap 
unavoidable but regrettable. There is but one thing more ex- 
traordinary than the conception which this program embodies : 
the fact that it is carried out. We are so accustomed to what we 
call systems of philosophy ; the ‘systems’ of Plato, Aristotle, 
Descartes, Kant, or Hegel, that I suspect we do not quite grasp 
the full significance of such a project as this of Mr. Spencer's. 
The other systems are such after all more or less ex post facto. 
In themselves they have the unity of the development of a single 
mind, rather than of a predestined planned achievement. They are 
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systems somewhat in and through retrospect. Their completeness i 
owes something to the mind of the onlooker gathering together 
parts which have grown up more or less separately and in re- | 
sponse to felt occasions, to particular problems. Our reflection 
helps bind their parts into one aggregative whole. But Spencer’s | 
system was a system from the very start. It was a system in 
conception, not merely in issue. It was one by the volition i 
of its author, complete, compact, coherent, not in virtue of a iM 
single personality which by ways mainly unconscious continu- 
ally and restlessly reattempts to attain to some worthy and i 
effective ‘embodiment of itself. We are almost inclined to believe 
in the identification of conscious will with physical force as we } 
follow the steady, unchanging momentum of Spencer’s thought. i 

It is this fore-thought, foreclosed scheme which makes so . 
ominous that phrase of James to the effect that ‘the high project 
announces beforehand its inevitable weakness.’ It is this which 
makes so unavoidable the appropriation of the phrase regarding 
absence of the individual life. It is this fact which gives 
jurisdiction to the further remark that “vision and opportunity 
reside in a personal sense, and in a personal history, and no 
shortcut to them has ever been discovered.”’ It is this same i 
fact that moves me to transfer to Spencer a further phrase, | 
that the work went on in “the region that I qualify as that 
of experience by imitation.” It may seem harsh to say Spen- 
cer occupies himself in any such way as to justify the phrase 
“experience by imitation.”’ Or, on the other hand, one may say, 
however the case stands in arts and letters, that in philosophy 
one must perforce work in and with a region of experience which 
it is but praise to call ‘experience by imitation,” since it is 
experience depersonalized, from which the qualities of individual i 
contact and career, with their accidents of circumstance, and 
corresponding emotional entanglements, have been intentionally 
shut out. But whether one regard the phrase as harsh, or as 
defining an indispensable trait of all philosophizing, it remains 
true that one who announces in advance a system in all its 
characteristic conceptions and applications has discounted, in a 
way which is awful in its augustness, all individual contingencies, 
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all accidents of time and place, personal surroundings and per- 
sonal intercourse, new ideas from new contacts and new expan- 
sions of life. It is upon the revelations that arise from the 
eternal mixture of voluntary endeavor with the unplanned, 
the unexpected, that most of us learn to depend for shaping 
thought and directing intellectual movement. We hang upon 
experience as it comes, not alone upon experience as already 
formulated, into which we can enter by “imitation.” To assure 
to the world a comprehensive system of the universe, in a way 
which precludes further development and shapings of this personal 
sort, is a piece of intellectual audacity of the most commanding 
sort. It is this extraordinary objectivity of Spencer’s work, 
this hitherto unheard of elimination of the individual and the 
subjective, which gives his philosophy its identity, which marks 
it off from other philosophic projects, and is the source at once 
of its power and of its “ inevitable weakness.” 

The austere devotion, the singleness, simplicity, and straight- 
forwardness of Spencer’s own life, and its seclusion, its remote- 
ness, its singular immunity from all intellectual contagion, are 
chapters in the same story. Here, we may well believe, is the re- 
venge of nature. The element of individual life so lacking in the 
philosophy, both in its content and in its style, is the thing that 
strikes us in the history of Spencer’s personal effort. No system, 
after all, has ever been more thoroughly conditioned by the 
intellectual and moral personality of its author. The impersonal 
content of the system is the register of the personal separation of 
its author from vital participation in the moving currents of his- 
tory. 

The seclusion and isolation necessary to a system like Spen- 
cer’s appear from whatever angle we approach him. Doubt- 
less his autobiography will put us in possession of one of the 
most remarkable educational documents the world has yet seen. 
But even without this, we know that his intellectual life was early 
formed in a certain remoteness. The relative absence of the 
social element in his education, and his own later conscious predi- 
lection for non-institutionalized instruction, for education of the 
tutorial sort apart from schools and classes, at once constitute and 
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reflect his aloofness from the ordinary give and take processes of 
development. The lack of university associations is another 
mark on the score. The lack of knowledge of ancient languages 
and comparative ignorance of modern languages and literature 
have to be reckoned with. Nor was Spencer (in this unlike 
Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and John Mill) a man of affairs, 
one who continually renewed the region of ‘experience by imi- 
tation,” of formulated knowledge, by engaging in those compli- 
cations of life which force a man to re-think, re-feel, and re- 
choose ; to have, in a word, first-hand experience. It would be 
hard to find another intellect of first class rank so devoid of his- 
torical sense and interest as was Spencer’s ; incredible as is this 
fact taken alongside authorship of a system of evolution! Cer- 
tainly the world may wait long for another example of a man 
who dares to conceive and has the courage and energy to 
execute a system of philosophy, in almost total ignorance of the 
entire history of thought. We have got so used to it that we 
hardly pause, when we read such statements as that of Spencer, 
that after reading the first few pages of Kant’s Critique he laid 
the book down. ‘“ Twice since then the same thing has hap- 
pened ; for, being an impatient reader, when I disagree with the 
cardinal purposes of a work I can go no further.” ' 

It is not Spencer’s ignorance to which I am calling attention. 
Much less am I blaming him for his failure to run hither and 
yon through the fields of thought; there is something almost 
refreshing, in these days of subjugation by the mere overwhelm- 
ing mass of learning, in the naive and virgin attitude of Spencer. 
What I am trying to point out is the absence in Spencer of 
any interest in the history of human ideas and of acts prompted 
by them, considered simply as history,— as affairs of personal 
initiation, discovery, experimentation, and struggle. His in- 
sulation from the intellectual currents of the ages as moving 
processes (apart, that is, from their impersonal and factual 
deposit in the form of ‘ science’) is the mirror of the secluded- 
ness of his early education, and of his entire later personal 
life. I do not think it necessary to apologize even for referring 
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to the little device by which, when wearied of conversation, he 
closed his ears and made himself deaf to what was going on 
about him. There are not two facts here, but only one. His 
isolation was necessary in carrying out his gigantic task, not 
merely as a convenience for securing the necessary leisure, 
protection against encroachment, and the nursing of inadequate 
physical strength against great odds ; but it was an organic pre- 
condition of any project which assigns the universe to volumes in 
advance, and then proceeds steadily, irresistibly, to fill them up 
chapter by chapter. Such work is possible only when one is 
immune against the changing play of ideas, the maze of points of 
view, the cross-currents of interests, which characterize the world 
historically viewed, —— seen in process as an essentially moving 
thing. 

We have to reckon with the apparent paradox of Spencer’s 
rationalistic, deductive, systematic habit of mind over against 
all the traditions of English thought. How could one who 
thought himself the philosopher of experience par excellence, 
revive, under the name of a “ universal postulate,”’ the funda- 
mental conception of the formal rationalism of the Cartesian 
school, which even the philosophers whom Spencer despised as 
purely a priori, had found it necessary, under the attacks of Kant 
(whom Spencer to his last day regarded as a sort of belated 
supernaturalist), long since to abandon? It is too obvious to 
need mention that Spencer is in all respects a thoroughgoing 
Englishman, — indeed what, without disrespect and even with 
admiration, we may term a‘ Britisher.’ But how could the em- 
pirical and inductive habit of the English mind so abruptly, so 
thoroughly, without any shadow of hesitation or touch of reserve, 
cast itself in a system whose professed aim was to deduce all the 
| phenomena of life, mind, and society from a single formula regard- 
i ing the redistribution of matter and motion ? 

Here we come within sight of the problem of the technical 
: | origins and structure of Spencer’s philosophy, a problem, how- 
te ever, which may still be approached from the standpoint of 

I | ) Spencer’s own personal development. We must not forget that 


Spencer was by his environment and education initiated into all the 
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characteristic tenets of English political and social liberalism, with 
their individualistic connotations. It is significant that Spencer’s 
earliest literary contribution, — written at the age of twenty- 
two, — was upon the proper sphere of government, and was in- 
tended (I speak only from second-hand information, never having 
seen the pamphlet) to show the restrictions upon governmental 
action required in the interests of the individual. I know no 
more striking tribute to the thoroughness and success with which 
earlier English philosophic thought did its work than the fact 
that Spencer was completely saturated with, and possessed by, the 
characteristic traditions of this individualistic philosophy, simply, 
so to speak, by absorption, by respiration of the intellectual 
atmosphere, with a minimum of study and reflective acquaint- 
ance with the classic texts of Hobbes, Hume, and (above all) 
John Locke. So far as we can tell, Spencer’s ignorance of the 
previous history of philosophy extended in considerable measure 
even to his own philosophic ancestry ; and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that even such reading as he did of his predecessors left 
him still with a delightful unconsciousness that in them were the 
origin and kin of his own thought. The solid body and sub- 
stantiality of Spencer’s individualism is made not less but more 
comprehensible on the supposition that it came to him not 
through conscious reading and personal study, but through 
daily drafts upon his intellectual environment ; the results being 
so unconsciously and involuntarily wrought into the fibre of his 
being that they became with him an instinct rather than a reflec- 
tion or theory. 

It is this complete incorporation of the results of prior in- 
dividualistic philosophy, accompanied by total unconsciousness 
that anything was involved in the way of philosophic prelimi- 
naries or presuppositions, which freed Spencer from the lurking 
scepticism regarding systems and deductive syntheses which 
permeate the work of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and John Stuart 
Mill. It was this thoroughgoing unconscious absorption that 
gave him a confident, aggressive, dogmatic individualism, — 
which enabled him to employ individualism as a deductive in- 
strument, instead of as a point of view useful in the main for 
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criticising undue intellectual pretensions, and for keeping the 
ground cleared for inductive, empirical inquiries. The eigh- 
teenth century, indeed, exhibits to us the transformation of the 
sceptically colored individualism of the seventeenth century, ) 
taking effect mainly in a theory of the nature and limits of 
human knowledge, and employed most effectively to get rid of 
dogma in philosophy, theology, and politics, —the transformation 
of this, I say, into an individualism which aims at social reform, 
and thereby is becoming positive, constructive, rationalistic, op- 
timistic. 

Spencer is the heir not of the psychological individualism of 
Locke direct, but of this individualism after exportation and re- 
importation from France. It was the individualism of the French 
Encyclopedist, with its unwavering faith in progress, in the ultimate 
perfection of humanity, and in ‘nature’ as everywhere beneficently 
working out this destiny, if only it can be freed from trammels 
of church and state, which in Spencer mingles with generaliza- 
tions of science, and is thereby reawakened to new life. Seen 
in this way, there is no breach of continuity. The paradox dis- 
appears. Spencer’s work imposes itself upon us all precisely 
because it so remarkably carries over the net result of that indi- 
vidualism which (contend against it as we may) represents the 
fine achievement of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It 
preserves it in the only way in which it could be conserved, by 
carrying it over, by translating it into the organic, the systematic, j 
the universal terms which report the presence of the nineteenth 
century spirit. And if a certain constitutional incoherency results, 
if the compound of individualism and organicism shows cleavages 
of fundamental contradictions, none the less without this restate- 
ment the old would have been lost, and a certain thinness and 
remoteness would characterize the new. The earlier and more 
thorough-going formulations of the organic standpoint in post- 
Kantian thought were, and had to remain, transcendental (in the 
popular, if not technical sense of the term) in language and idea 
just because the expression, though logically more adequate, was ) 
socially and psychologically premature. It did not and could 
not at once take up into itself the habits of thought and feeling 
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characteristic of earlier individualism and domesticate them in 
the social and moral attitude of the modern man. 

In the struggle of adjustment, Spencer is without a rival as a 
mediator, a vehicle of communication, a translator. It is, as we 
shall see, the successful way in which he exercises this function 
that gives him his hold upon the culture of our day, and which 
makes his image stand out so imposingly that to many he is 
not one creator with many others of the theory of evolution, but 
its own concrete incarnation. In support of the idea that 
Spencer’s work was essentially that of carrying over the net 
earlier social and ethical individualism into the more organic 
conceptions characteristic of the nineteenth century science and 
action, we can here only refer to the Social Statics of 1850, — 
this being in my judgment one of the most remarkable docu- 
ments, from the standpoint of tracing the origins of an intel- 
lectual development, ever produced. This book shows with con- 
siderable detail the individualistic method of the English theory 
of knowledge in process of transformation into something which is 
no longer a method of regulating belief, but is an attained belief 
in a method of action, and hence itself a substantial first principle, 
an axiom, an indisputable, absolute truth, having within itself 
substantial resources which may in due order —that is, by use 
of a deductive method —be delivered and made patent. It shows 
the individualistic creed dominant, militant; no longer a prin- 
ciple of criticism, but of reform and construction in social life, 
and, therefore, of necessity a formula of construction in the intel- 
lectual sphere. In this document, the world-formula of ‘ evolu- 
tion’ of later philosophy appears as the social formula of ‘ prog- 
ress.’ It repeats as an article of implicit faith the creed of 
revolutionary liberalism in the indefinite perfectibility of mankind. 
“Man has been, is, and will long continue to be, in process of 
adaptation, and the belief in human perfectibility merely amounts 
to the belief that in virtue of these processes, man will eventually 
become completely suited to his mode of life. Progress, there- 
fore, is not an accident, but a necessity.”’' 

In this characteristic sentence we have already present the 


1 Social Statics, pp. 31 f., edn. of 1892. 
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conception : first, of evolution ; second, of the goal of the evolu- 
tion as adaption of human life to certain conditions beyond itself; 
and third (although implicitly—the notion, however, being 
made explicit in other portions of the same book), the conception 
that it is the conditions to which life is to be adapted which are 
the causally operating forces in bringing about the adaptation, and 
hence the progress. The ‘organism’ of the Synthetic Philosophy 
is the projection of the individual man of the thought of 1850. 
The ‘environment’ of the latter system appears in the earlier 
sketch as ‘ conditions of life.’ The ‘evolution’ of later syste- 
matic philosophy is the ‘progress’ figuring in the early social 
creed as the continual adaptation of human life to the neces- 
sities of its outward conditions. In all, and through all, runs 
the idea of ‘nature,’ — that nature to which the social and 
philosophical reformation of the eighteenth century appealed with 
such unhesitating and sublime faith. Load down the formula by 
filling ‘nature’ with the concrete results of physical and biolog- 
ical science, and the transformation scene is complete. The years 
between 1850 and 1862 (the date of the First Principles) are 
the record of this loading. ‘ Nature’ never parts with its eigh- 
teenth century function of effecting approximation to a goal of 
ultimate perfection and happiness, but nature no longer proffers 
itself as a pious reminiscence of the golden age of Rousseau, ora 
prophetic inspiration of the millenium of Condorcet, but as that 
most substantial, most real of all forces guaranteed and revealed 
to us at every turn by the advance of scientific inquiry. And 
‘science’ is in turn but the concrete rendering of the ‘ reason’ 
of the Enlightenment. 

Spencer’s faith in this particular article of the creed never 
faltered. Eighteenth century liberalism, after the time of Rous- 
seau, was perfectly sure that the only obstacles to the fulfillment 
of the beneficent purpose of nature in effecting perfection have 
their source in institutions of state and church, which, partly be- 
cause of ignorance, and partly because of the selfishness of rulers 
and priests, have temporarily obstructed the fulfillment of nature’s 
benign aims. The /aisses-faire theory and its extreme typical 
expression, anarchism, did not originate in the accidents of com- 
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mercial life, much less in the selfish designs of the trading class 
to increase its wares at the expense of other sections of society. 
Whether right or wrong, whether for good or for evil, it took its 
origin from profound philosophical conceptions ; the belief in na- 
ture as a mighty force, and in reason as having only to codperate 
with nature, instead of thwarting it with its own petty, voluntary 
devices, in order to usher in the era of unhindered progress. 
Spencer's insistent and persistent opposition to the extension of the 
sphere of governmental action beyond that of police duty, prevent- 
ing the encroachment of one individual upon another, goes back 
to this same sublime faith in nature. The goal of evolution of 
Spencer’s ethics, the perfect individual adapted to the perfect 
state of society, is but the enlarged projection of the ideal of a 
fraternal society, which made its way into the Social Statics from 
the same creed of revolutionary liberalism. His ‘ Absolute 
Ethics,”’ deductively derived from a first law of life, has in its 
origin nothing to do with science, but everything to do with the 
reason and nature of the Enlightenment. It has, of course, been 
often enough pointed out that the main features of Spencer’s later 
ethics were already well along before he came to that conception 
of evolution upon which his sociology and ethics are professedly 
based. This point has, however, generally been employed as a 
mode of casting suspicion upon the content of his moral system, 
suggesting that after all it has no very intimate connection with 
the theory of evolution as such. But I am not aware that atten- 
tion has been called to this converse fact of greater moment : that 
Spencer's entire evolutionary conception and scheme is but the 
projection upon the cosmic screen of the spectrum of the buoyant 
a priori ideals of the later eighteenth century liberalism. 

Certain essays, now mostly reprinted in three volumes, entitled 
Essays Scientific, Political, and. Speculative, put before our eyes 
the links of the transformation, the instruments of the projection. 
We may refer particularly to the essays on “ Progress: Its law 
and Cause,”’ “ Transcendental Physiology” (both dated 1857) ; 
“The Genesis of Science” (1854), and “The Nebular Hypothesis”’ 
(1858), together with “‘ The Social Organism” (1860). What we 
find exposed in these essays is the increasingly definite and solid 
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body of scientific particulars and generalizations, getting them- 
selves read into the political and social formula, and thereby effect- 
ing transformation into the system outlined by the prospectus 
of 1860. This fusion is, indeed, already foreshadowed in the 
Social Statics itself. 

This is not the time or place to go into detail, but I think I 
am well within the bonds of verifiable statement when I say that 
Spencer’s final system of philosophy took shape through his 
bringing into intimate connection with each other the dom- 
inating conception of social progress, inherited from the Enlight- 
enment, certain larger generalizations of physiology (particularly 
that of growth as change from homogeneity to heterogeneity, 
and of ‘physiological division of labor’ with accompanying in- 
terdependence of parts) and the idea of cosmic change derived 
from astronomy and geology, — particularly as formulated under 
the name of the nebular hypothesis. Social philosophy furnished 
the fundamental ideals and ideas ; biological statements provided 
the defining and formulating elements necessary to put these 
vague and pervasive ideals into something like scientific shape ; 
while the physical-astronomic speculations furnished the causal, 
efficient machinery requisite for getting the scheme under way, 
and supplied still more of the appearance of scientific definite- 
ness and accuracy. Such, at least, is my schematic formula of 
the origin of the Spencerian system.' 

1 If our main interest here were in the history of thought, it would be interesting to 
note the dependence of the development of Spencer’s thought, as respects the second 
of the above factors, upon factors due to the post-Kantian philosophy of Germany. I 
can only refer in passing to some pages of the Socia/ Statics (255 to 261), in which, 
after making the significant statement that ‘‘ morality is essentially one with physical 
truth — is, in fact, a species of transcendental physiology,’’ he refers in support of his 


* doctrine to ‘‘a theory of life developed by Coleridge.’’ This theory is that of tend- 


ency towards individuation, conjoined with increase of mutual dependence, —a fun- 
damental notion, of course, of Schelling. An equally significant foot-note (page 
256) tells us that it was in 1864, while writing ‘‘ The Classification of the Sciences,”’ 
that Spencer himself realized that this truth has to do with ‘‘a trait of all evolving 
things, inorganic as well as organic.’’ In his essay on ‘‘ Transcendental Physiol- 
ogy,’’ Spencer refers to the importance of carrying over distinctions first observed in 
society into physiological terms, so that they become points of view for interpretation 
and explanation there. The conception also dominates the essay on ‘‘ The Social 
Organism.’’ In fact, he makes use of the idea of division of labor, originally 
worked out in political economy, in his biological speculations, and then in his cos- 
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We are now, I think, in a position not only to understand the 
independence of Spencer’s and Darwin’s work in relation to each 
other, but the significance of this independence. Because Spen- 
cer’s thought descended from the social and political philosophy 
of the eighteenth century (which in turn was a rendering of a still 
more technical philosophy), and employed the conceptions thus 
derived to assimilate and organize the generalized conceptions of 
geology and biology, it needed no particular aid from the special- 
ized order of scientific methods and considerations which control 
the work of Darwin. But it was a tremendous piece of luck for 
both the Darwinian and Spencerian theories that they happened 
so nearly to coincide in the time of their promulgation. Each 


mological, in very much the same way in which Darwin borrowed the Malthusian 
doctrine of population. The social idea first found biological form for itself, and then 
was projected into cosmological terms. I have no doubt that this represents the general 
course of Spencer’s ideas. In the essay on ‘‘ Progress,’’ Spencer specifically refers to 
the law of the evolution of the individual organism as established ‘‘ by the Germans — 
the investigations of Wolff, Goethe, and von Baer.’’ ‘The law referred to here is that 
development consists in advance from homogeneity to heterogeneity. He there 
transfers it from the life history of the individual organism to the record of all life; 
while, in the same essay, he expressly states that, if the nebular hypothesis could be 
established, then we should have a single formula for the universe as a whole, inorganic 
as well as organic. And upon page 36 he speaks of that ‘‘ which determines prog- 
ress of every kind —astronomic, geologic, organic, ethnological, social, economic, 
artistic.”’ 

One need only turn to some of the methodological writings of Spencer to see 
how conscious he was of the method which I have attributed to him. The little essay 
entitled ‘*‘ An Element in Method,’’ and certain portions of his essay entitled, ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor Tait on the Formula of Evolution,’’ are particularly significant. The latter in- 
dicates the necessity of making a synthesis of deductive reasoning, as exhibited in 
mathematical physics, with the inductive empiricism characteristic of the biological 
sciences ; and charges both physicist and zodlogist with one-sidedness. The former 
essay indicates that, in forming any generalization which is to be used for deductive pur- 
poses, we ought to take independent groups of phenomena which appear unallied, and 
which certainly are very remote from each other. I am inclined to think that Spen- 
cer’s method of taking groups of facts, apparently wholly unlike each other, such as 
those of the formation of solar systems, on one side, and factsof present social life, on 
the other, with a view to discovering what he calls ‘‘some common trait,’’ has, 
indeed, more value for philosophic method than is generally recognised. In a way, 
he has himself justified the method, since his Synthetic Philosophy is, speaking 
from the side of method, precisely this sort of thing, astronomy and sociology forming 
the extremes, and biology the mean term. But, of course, Spencer’s erection of the 
**common trait’’ into a force, or law, or cause, which can immediately be used 
deductively to explain other things, is quite another matter from this heuristic or 
methodological value. But this note has already spun itself out too long. 
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got the benefit not merely of the disturbance and agitation 
aroused by the other, but of psychological and logical rein- 
forcement, as each blended into and fused with the other in the 
minds of readers and students. It is an interesting though 
hopeless speculation to wonder what the particular fate of either 
would have been, if it had lacked this backing up at its own weak 
point, a support all the more effective because it was so sur- 
prisingly unplanned, — because each in itself sprang out of, and 
applied to, such different orders of thought and fact. 

This explains, in turn, the identification of the very idea of 
‘evolution,’ with the name of Spencer. The days are gone by 
when it was necessary to iterate that the conception of evolution is 
no new thing. We know that upon the side of the larger philo- 
sophic generalizations, as well as upon that of definite and de- 
tailed scientific considerations, evolution has an ancient ancestry. 
From the time of the Greeks, when philosophy and science were 
one, to the days of Kant, Goethe, and Hegel, on one side, and 
of Lamarck and the author of Zhe Vestiges of Creation, on the 
other, the idea of evolution has never been without its own vogue 
and career. The idea is too closely akin both to the processes 
of human thinking and to the obvious facts of life not to have 
always some representative in man’s schemes of the universe. 
How, then, are we to account for the peculiar, the unique position 
occupied by Spencer? Is this thorough-going identification in 
the popular mind of Spencer’s system with the very idea and 
name of evolution an illusion of ignorance? I think not. So 
massive and pervasive an imposition of itself is accountable for 
only in positive terms. The genesis of Spencer’s system in 
fusion of scientific notions and philosophic considerations gives 
the system its actual hold, and also legitimates it. 

Spencer’s work is rightfully entitled to the place it occupies in 
the popular imagination. Philosophy is naturally and properly 
technical and remote to the mass of mankind, save as it takes 
shape in social and political philosophy, —in a theory of conduct 
which, being more than individual, serves as a principle of criti- 
cism and reform in corporate affairs and community welfare. 
But even social and political philosophy remain more or less 
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speculative, romantic, Utopian, or ‘ideal,’ when couched merely 
in terms of a program of criticism and reconstruction ; only ‘sci- 
ence’ can give it body. Again, the specializations of science are 
naturally and properly remote and technical to the interests of 
the mass of mankind. When we have said they are specialized, 
we have described them. But to employ the mass of scientific 
material, the received code of scientific formulations, to give 
weight and substance to philosophical ideas which are already 
operative, is an achievement of the very first order. Spencer 
took two sets of ideas, in themselves abstract and isolated, and by 
their fusion put them in a shape where their net result became 
available for the common consciousness. By such a fusion Spen- 
cer provided a language, a formulation, an imagery, of a reason- 
able and familiar kind to the masses of mankind for ideas of the 
utmost importance, and for ideas which, without such amalgama- 
tion, must have remained out of reach. 

Even they who— like myself—are so impressed with the 
work of the philosophers of Germany in the first half of the 
nineteenth century as to believe that they have furnished ideas 
which in the long run are more luminous, more fruitful, pos- 
sessed of more organizing power, than those which Spencer has 
made current, must yet remember that the work of German 
philosophy is done in an outlandish and alien vocabulary. Now, 
this is not a mere incident of the use of language, —as if a man 
happened to choose to speak in Greek rather than in French. 
The very technicality of the vocabulary means that the ideas 
used are not as yet naturalized in the common consciousness of 
man. The ‘transcendental’ character of such philosophy is 
not an inherent, eternal characteristic of its subject-matter, but is 
a sign and exponent that the values dealt in are not yet thor- 
oughly at home in human experience, have not yet found them- 
selves in ordinary social life and popular science, are not yet 
working terms justifying themselves by daily applications. 

Spencer furnished the common consciousness of his day with 
terms and images so that it could appropriate to its ordinary use 
in matters of “life, mind, and society,” the most fundamental 
generalizations which had been worked out in the abstract 
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regions of doth philosophy and science. He did ¢his even though 
he failed to deduce “ life, mind, and society ”’ from a single formula 
regarding ‘force.’ This is a work great enough for any man, — 
even though we are compelled to add that the gross obviousness 
with which it was done shows that Spencer after all measured up 
to the level of the intellectual life of his time rather than, through 
sympathy with more individualized and germinal forces, initiated 
anew movement. Here, again, Spencer’s own aloofness, his own 
deliberate self-seclusion counts. Spencer is a monument, but, 
like all monuments, he commemorates the past. He presents 
the achieved culmination of ideas already in overt and external 
operation. He winds up an old dispensation. Here is the secret 
of his astounding success, of the way in which he has so thor- 
oughly imposed his idea that even non-Spencerians must talk in his 
terms and adjust their problems to his statements. And here also 
is his inevitable weakness. Only a system which formulates the 
accomplished can possibly be conceived and announced in advance. 

Any deductive system means by the necessity of the case the 
organization of a vast amount of material in such a way as to dis- 
pose of it. The system seems to fix the limits of all further effort, 
to define its aims and to assign its methods. But this is an illusion 
of the moment. In reality this wholesale disposal of material 
clears the ground for new, untried initiatives. It furnishes capital 
for hitherto unthought of speculations. Its deductive finalities 
turn out but ships of adventure to voyage on undiscovered seas. 

To speak less metaphorically, Spencer’s conception of evolu- 
tion was always a confined and bounded one. Since his ‘en- 
vironment’ was but the translation of the ‘nature’ of the 
metaphysicians, its workings had a fixed origin, a fixed quality, 
and a fixed goal. Evolution still tends in the minds of Spen- 
cer’s contemporaries to “a single, far-off, divine event,””.—to a 
finality, a fixity. Somehow, there are fixed laws and forces 
(summed up under the name ‘ environment’ ) which control the 
movement, which keep it pushing on in a definite fashion to a 
certain end. Backwards, there is found a picture of the time 
when all this was set agoing, when the homogeneous began to 
differentiate. If evolution is conceived of as in and of itself con- 
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stant, it is yet evolution by cycles, —a never-ending series of de- 
partures from, and returns to, a fixed point. I doubt not the 
time is coming when it will be seen that whatever all this is, it is 
not evolution. A thoroughgoing evolution must by the nature 
of the case abolish all fixed limits, beginnings, origins, forces, 
laws, goals. If there be evolution, then all these also evolve, 
and are what they are as points of origin and of destination rela- 
tive to some special portion of evolution. They are to be defined 
in terms of the process, the process that now and always is, not 
the process interms of them. But the transfer from the world of 
set external facts and of fixed ideal values to the world of free, 
mobile, self-developing, and self-organizing reality would be un- 
thinkable and impossible were it not for the work of Spencer, 
which, shot all through as it is with contradictions, thereby all 
the more effectually served the purpose of a medium of transition 
from the fixed to the moving. A fixed world, a world of move- 
ment between fixed limits, a moving world, such is the order. 
Joun Dewey. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, 

N. J.. DECEMBER 29, 30, AND 31, 

1903. . 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


HE third meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion was held in the Murray-Dodge Hall of Princeton 
University, December 29, 30, and 31, 1903, and was attended by 
over fifty members and others, including members of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, who had been invited to take 
part in the program and discussions. President Wilson wel- 
comed the Association to Princeton in an address at the opening 
of the session on Tuesday afternoon, December 29, and the 
President of the Association, Professor Royce, responded. Not- 
withstanding the large number of papers, considerable time was 
found for discussion. Besides the ‘general discussion’ on the 
place of zsthetics, that on ‘ pragmatism’ was perhaps the most 
noteworthy. This was continued at the ‘Smoker’ at the 
Princeton Inn following the President’s address, the members 
from Chicago taking a special part. 
At the business meeting the following report of the treasurer 
was read and accepted : 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 


1903. 
Receipts. 
Balance on hand, Dec. 31, 1902.,...... $ 10.77 
105.10 
1.74 
$117:61 
176 
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Expenses. 
Rent of room for ‘Smoker’ at the 
Washington $ 5.50 
Assessment for ‘Smoker’ of the Affili- 
ated Societies at the Washington 


10.00 
40.65 
Postage and 16.03 

$ 72.18 
Balance on hand 45-43 
$117.61 


Examined and found correct, Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Decem- 
ber 30, 1903. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Professor George Trumbull Ladd (Yale) ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Professor Frank Thilly (Missouri); Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor H. N. Gardiner (Smith); Members of the Executive 
Committee for Two Years (in place of Professors W. Caldwell and 
D. Irons, retired), Professor J. H. Tufts (Chicago) and Professor 
H. Heath Bawden (Vassar). 

Sixteen new members were elected. 

With reference to the action of the Association last year look- 
ing to a closer affiliation with the Western Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, it was voted, on recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, that the subject of a change of name be left in abeyance 
till a joint meeting is arranged with the Western Association and 
that the latter be invited to meet with us next year. 

Several invitations for the next meeting were announced. It 
was voted that the place of the next meeting be left with the 
Executive Committee, the desire being expressed that it should 
be held, if possible, in conjunction with that of the American 
Psychological Association. It was voted that the decision 
of the committee be reported to the members as early as prac- 
ticable. 

The question of the recognition on the part of the Association 
of the centenary of the death of the philosopher Kant,’ presented 
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by an outside correspondent, was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee with power to act.’ 

The Executive Committee announced that Professor Hammond 
had been appointed to examine and approve for publication the 
secretary's report. 

It was voted that the thanks of the Association be given to 
Princeton University for their cordial welcome and hospitality. 
Special thanks are due to Dean and Mrs. Fine for the pleasant 
tea given to the Association in the old President’s house on 
Tuesday afternoon, December 29, to President and Mrs. Wilson, 
for the reception at “ Prospect” the same evening, and to Pro- 
fessor Hibben and other members of the Princeton faculty for 
the completeness and smooth working of all the arrangements 
for the conveniences of the meeting and the comfort of those 


attending it. 


The Eternal and the Practical. By Josian Royce. 

[The President’s Address, which appears in this number 
(March, 1904) of the REVIEW. | 
Theories of Truth : A Contribution to Critique of Cognition. 

By Kart Scumipt. [Read by title. ] 

In a paper read before the Association last year, I formulated 
truth as a group of two conditions: The first determines the 
truth of a system with respect to its generating problem ; it re- 
quires the fulfillment of all the other conditions of critique of 
cognition ; the second determines the truth of the generating 
problem itself and therewith the truth of the system, not rela- 
tively to its own problem, but with respect to the system of cog- 
nition. These conditions were formulated on an idealistic basis. 

1 In conformity with this vote, the following memorandum was published about 
the middle of January in several journals, and the Secretary is informed that a num- 
ber of institutions have acted on its suggestion : 

The members of the American Philosophical Association, by its officers, desire to 
call the attention of all teachers of philosophy to the fact that next February 12 is the 
centenary of the death of Immanuel Kant. They respectfully suggest that such 


memorial notice should be taken of this fact as in each case seems practicable. It is 
hoped that a more formal celebration of the illustrious service of this great thinker 


may be arranged for at the next meeting of the Association. 
GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, President. 


H. NORMAN GARDINER, Secrefary. 
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The paper tries to justify this by showing the insufficiency of the 
opposing, the realistic or dualistic theory in one particular case, 
which is, however, of great importance for the whole theory. 
Heinrich Hertz, the eminent physicist, has given in the introduc- 
tion to his Prinzipien der Mechanik a theory of truth of the rea/- 
istic type, which commands the attention of the criticist, because 
it undertakes to determine the degree of correspondence of a sys- 
tem B with the realm of ‘nature ’ A, which is necessary to make 
Batrue system. A and # are determined by their laws of neces- 
sity, A by the ‘ Naturnotwendigkeit,’ B by the ‘ Denknotwen- 
digkeit,’ and can be represented as realms by two circles, the 
elements of which may be called ay, ay... and dy, d,... The 
a, ...are the ‘things,’ the d, . . . are ‘Scheinbilder oder Sym- 
bole,’ which we ‘make’ of the things such that they satisfy a 
certain condition, which he calls the ‘Grundforderung.’ These 
‘images’ are our ‘representations’; ‘they have with the things 
the one essential correspondence which lies in the fulfilment of 
the above-named condition, but it is not necessary for their pur- 
pose that they have any further correspondence with the things. 
Indeed, we know not and have no means of finding out whether 
our representations of the things agree with them in anything 
else except in just that ove fundamental relation.” He formulates 
the ‘ Grundforderung ’ thus : We make our images such that “ die 
denknotwendigen Folgen der Bilder stets wieder die Bilder 
seien von den naturnotwendigen Folgen der abgebildeten Gegen- 
stande.” The strength of the condition lies in this, — that it is an 
expression of that great method of determining truth in the Nat- 
ural Sciences, the Experiment. 


The Relation of Appreciation to Scientific Descriptions of 

Values. By Wicsur M. Ursan. 

The antithesis between appreciation and description is unjusti- 
fied. No appreciation, still less progressive appreciation, is possi- 
ble without corresponding description, presentation to conscious- 
ness of attitude, as a basis of further appreciation. It is also true 
that there is no description without some degree of appreciation 
(purpose) which gives it its meaning. The antithesis, when ex- 
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amined, really reduces itself to distinction between two types of 
description, which we may call ‘appreciative’ and ‘ scientific.’ 
‘ Appreciative’ description is a type of communication which 
seeks to describe the transgredient moment in our immediate 
attitudes of feeling by finding prospective equivalents in ideal 
projections. It proceeds upon the postulate of indefinite 
increase of appreciation, meaning, through this ideal rep- 
resentation and projection. Such are all ethical and zxsthetic 
categories. ‘Scientific’ description, on the other hand, seeks 
retrospective equivalents in some abstract aspect or content of 
consciousness, conceived as a continuum supplementing our 
discrete and immediate appreciations, a continuum, which, as in 
the case of the doctrine of feeling elements, admits of the reduc- 
tion of appreciative distinctions to quantitative combinations of 
the elements. This type of description, when examined, is seen 
to imply a given quantum of intensity of feeling, of capacity of 
valuation within the system, and reduces all changes in the worth 
consciousness of the individual to mere transformations making 
the postulate of appreciative description illusory. Can there be 
a scientific, psychological reconstruction of worths? If this is 
the true type of psychological description, the answer must be 
‘no.’ It can find no equivalents for the transgredient moment 
of appreciative description. But this type of description is the 
result of a false abstraction which eliminates the conative presup- 
positions of our feelings, differences in which, differences of sys- 
tematization and arrest, alone afford the equivalents for the 
transgredient moments in our worth feelings which appreciative 
description takes account of. Psychological equivalents of worth 
attitudes will be functional, therefore, rather than given in terms 
of content, and the continuum which psychology constructs in its 
description of worths must be a ‘conative continuity,’ a continuity 
of process, in which, by the two moments of systematization and 
arrest, new attitudes are differentiated for appreciative description. 
There can be no psychological description of worths, therefore, 
without the use of appreciative description as a heuristic principle, 
for it is this description which first differentiates them. The pos- 
tulate of this type of description, ‘increase of meaning,’ must, when 
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properly interpreted, be used as a regulative principle in the sci- 
entific description of worths. Thus used, it points the way to the 
discovery of the conative system which is the presupposition of 
the worth feeling and the psychological equivalent of the trans- 
gredient moment in it. 


Purpose as a Logical Category. By J. E. Creicuron. 

This paper undertakes to examine some of the arguments 
urged by its modern advocates in support of the position that 
thought is instrumental or teleological in character and subor- 
dinate to the purposes of practical life. Through the discussion 
and criticism of these arguments certain fundamental difficulties 
to which the position gives rise are exhibited and developed. 

The arguments in support of the position which are subjected to 
criticism are: (1) The obvious utility of knowledge for practical 
life ; (2) the intimate psychological connection between will or ac- 
tion and idea ; (3) the alleged fact that science, as well as the idea- 
tional life in general, has been conditioned in its genesis by the 
necessities of practical life ; (4) the support that the instrumental 
view appears to receive from biological analogies and from the gen- 
eral theory of evolution ; (5) the negative argument that all theories 
of knowledge which suppose thought to be concerned to define 
or determine the nature of an ontological reality are powerless to 
explain how thought can thus deal with a tfanscendent reality, or 
can find in such a reality any standard of truth or falsehood. 

The objections brought forward against the instrumental posi- 
tion are: (1) The ambiguity in the use that it makes of the term 
‘practical purpose,’ which at one time denotes material ends for 
the attainments of which physical movements are necessary, and 
at another includes the solution of purely theoretical problems ; 
(2) the necessary subjectivity and relativity of the position ; (3) 
its lack of any principle by means of which experience can be 
unified ; (4) the sharp opposition, amounting to a real dualism, 
between thought and the antecedent experience out of which it is 
said to arise ; (5) the fact that the position presupposes as its in- 
dispensable background a logical and ontological system very dif- 
ferent from that to which it explicitly appeals. 
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A Thesis: Hegel’s Voyage of Discovery Reaches as its Goal 
an Insight into the Necessity of Goodness and Righteous- 
ness in an Absolute Being and into the Consequent Neces- 
sity that the Absolute has the Form of Personality. By 
W. T. Harris. 


Hegel is said (on the authority of Rosenkranz) to have called 
his Phanomenologie des Geistes his ‘voyage of discovery.’ 

In the Phenomenology Hegel recounts to us the insights 
which he arrived at from time to time in perfecting his view of 
the world. One must not on any account regard the Phenom- 
enology as a work which states these insights in the order of 
their discovery by Hegel. 

Hegel has seen the necessity of goodness and righteousness 
in the Absolute as a postulate to explain the existence and the 
preservation of the finite or imperfect. It is the problem of all 
philosophy to explain how the perfect makes the imperfect. It 
could never create the finite unless it were altruistic to the deep- 
est depth of its divine nature. 

The question of knowing the Absolute appeared to Hegel in 
this wise : The moral insight is an insight into true Being. The 
essence cf morality is goodness, because creation depends on it. 
If God gave only a seeming being to man, if all finitude were illu- 
sion, He would not have goodness ; but in that case He could 
have no Being objective to Himself and could not be Personal ; 
for the eternal Word or Logos, perfect from all eternity, is not to 
be thought without the idea of Derivation, though this derivation 
must have been completed from all eternity, or else God could 
not have always been conscious. It is by the thought of this 
derivation that the Logos creates a world of evolution. 

Hegel says (Philos. of Relig., Vol. Il, p. §5): ‘His absolute 
power is wisdom whose phases of manifestation are goodness and 
righteousness. Goodness consists in the fact that the world is. 
The world does not exist of its own right, it has been created and 
given its right to exist. This act of sharing his being manifests 
the eternal goodness of God.”’ 

Hegel sees that goodness and righteousness, the deepest moral 
attributes, cannot belong to a blind force, a mere substance, but 
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that they can belong only to a subject, to a person (Philos. of 
Relig., Vol. Ul, p. 56): ‘Here the One is not mere substance, 
but the personal One, as Subject.” 

In the Phenomenology he states this insight with great prolix- 
ity, but in terms that are technical in the extreme. For example 
(Phén. des Geistes,p.577): ‘Themoral self-consciousness knows 
its knowing as the absolute essentiality or being which consists 
exclusively of pure will or pure knowing ; it is nothing else than 
this will and knowing.” [This is the knowing of the moral prin- 
ciples of goodness and righteousness as constituting the nature 
of Absolute Being itself — God as goodness and righteousness]. 


Jonathan Edwards as Thinker and Philosopher. By ALex- 

ANDER T, ORMOND. 

The first part of this paper discussed Edwards’s philosophical 
inheritance, the second part his philosophy. The key to his phi- 
losophy is to be found, not in the youthful Journal, but in the 
treatise on Decrees and Election, where (58th sect.) a conception 
of God's relation to the ideal and actual worlds is developed strik- 
ingly similar to that of Lotze in his Metaphysics. There is first 
the order in which God conceives the world-plan, then the order 
of the real world. The nexus between the two is the decree, or 
choosing will. The antecedent motive of creation is love ; first, 
love of complacency, God's love of His own excellency, secondly, 
love of benevolence, His regard for the happiness and moral ex- 
cellency of His creatures. Material things exist only as ideas in 
minds, finite or divine. Nature expresses the ‘continued im- 
mediate efficiency of God.” Finite spirits exist by virtue of the 
decree of creation ; and, as the act of creation is continuous, they 
are held in being by the divine agency. There is a sense, Ed- 
wards says, in which the finite spirit is each instant a new effect. 
Edwards thus anticipates Lotze, but stops short of the latter’s 
suggestion that the soul may be simply like notes in a har- 
mony. The soul has the divine image in it ; its true end is iden- 
tical with the end of creation. But sin enters the world by the 
permissive decree as a condition of ultimate good. Man falls, the 
result being the natural transmission of depravity by heredity and 
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the consequent original sin of the race. Hence determinism of 
the will. Man is free to will as he pleases, but the pleasure of 
his falien nature is to do evil. Hence the need of regeneration 
by divine grace. Edwards paints the evil world in colors darker 
than those of Dante or Schopenhauer ; but his faith in the scheme 
of redemption prevents him from being completely pessimistic. 
In the working out of the scheme of grace, Edwards allows of no 
coéperation of human and divine agencies; man is here “ abso- 
lutely dependent.” He says, nevertheless, that while God must 
do everything, there is a sense in which man must do everything. 
Just as in creation God holds man in being while man lives his 
own life, so in regeneration God creates and sustains the new 
heart while the new creature lives its own life. Edwards denies 
to both God and man the freedom of indifference. Choice is de- 
termined by motives in the impulsive nature of the chooser, and 
these motives are causes. Our opinion as to Edwards’s relation 
to the Kanto-Schopenhauerian voluntarism will be determined 
largely by our judgment as to what constitutes the central motive 
of his philosophizing. If we find it in his doctrine of will, the 
reasons for characterizing him as a voluntarist are plausible. If, 
however, we find the central motive in the doctrine of creation 
and the decrees, then it will appear that Edwards is more in 
agreement with the older thinkers who subordinate the divine will 
to the divine wisdom. 


General Discussion on the Question : What Place has Zs- 
thetics Among the Disciplines of Philosophy ? 
By GeorGe SANTAYANA. 

While it would be easy to deliminate any sort of zsthetic field 
ideally, making zsthetics wholly psychological, or wholly appre- 
ciative, or wholly metaphysical, actual zsthetic interests cannot 
be covered by any one discipline of any kind. Psychology, in 
a certain sense, can retract or absorb everything, but only in 
retrospect and for a third person ; esthetic judgment and poetic 
activity are in their living intent as much prior to psychology, 
and as independent of it, as mathematics or physics can be. Ideal 
science, on the other hand, cannot absorb all zsthetics, since the 
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psychology of taste and the history of art are subjects for natural 
philosophy ; nor is there a separate branch of ideal science called 
esthetics. Appreciation of the beautiful involves animal interest 
and sensuous excitement ; all creation and judgment of an zxs- 
thetic kind are accordingly based on vital human interests and 
physical aptitudes ; the way in which nature has determined that 
life shall be enjoyable — the conditions of health and pleasure — 
must first determine zsthetic appreciation and give it body and 
direction. Nor can esthetic values, impregnated in this way by 
animal joys, remain valuable in isolation from rational goods. 
A beauty which gave no foothold to reflection and had no affinity 
to any moral or intellectual interest, would be indescribably poor 
and trivial. Indulgence in it would signify a witless, foolish, 
arrested state of mind. Cultivation makes objects acquire for 
intuition the quality which their effects and implications have for 
ulterior experience, so that to a cultivated mind the insignificantly 
zsthetical cannot be even esthetically interesting. All wisdom 
must color a judgment which is truly imaginative, and a true 
beauty must be a premonition of benefit or an echo of happiness. 
A separate zsthetic science is therefore impossible. What exists 
is, first, a psychological description of zsthetic experience in its 
natural conditions, and second, an art of rational criticism in 
which zsthetic values are compared and judged according to the 
contribution they make, directly or indirectly, to all human good. 


By A. Hammonp. 

The discipline of zsthetics was distinctly differentiated from 
the other branches of philosophy in Aristotle’s classification of 
the sciences, and under the title of Poetics Aristotle developed a 
fragmentary Philosophy of Art. The current designation of the 
discipline as 42sthetics was originated by Baumgarten, and this 
name was applied by him to the philosophy of sensible knowl- 
edge. Beauty and ugliness are here the perfection and imperfec- 
tion of sensible knowledge. The modern conception of zsthetics 
as a science or philosophy whose data are given in the psychol- 
ogy of the zsthetic sentiments, the phenomena of art, and the 
problems of artistic genius, was first developed by Kant in the 
Critique of Judgment. The original differentiation of the disci- 
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pline from other disciplines is Aristotelian, the name is Baum- 
garten’s, and the modern statement of the problem is Kant’s. 
The general tendency of contemporary zsthetic studies is to erect 
the discipline into an empirical science. The disciplines which 
are most intimately connected with zsthetics are psychology, 
ethics, sociology, and metaphysics, and under one or other of 
these zxsthetics has at various times been subsumed. As a 
normative science, however, dealing with values, it falls outside 
of psychology, which is a phenomenalistic science. Asa norma- 
tive science, whose concern is with the standards of beauty, sub- 
limity, humor, etc., and with the psychology of feeling, it is 
differentiated from ethics, whose concern is with standards of 
right and wrong, and with the psychology of volition. From 
sociology it differs in its main concern with the qualitative 
nature of the zsthetic standard-idea and in its concern with indi- 
vidual psychology. From metaphysics it differs in aiming to 
become a particular empirical science, deriving its laws from 
induction applied to a specific: group of facts, but in relating 
zsthetic values to the supreme values of life zsthetics demands 
ultimately a metaphysics. 


By D. Purrer. 

The aim of every zsthetics is to determine the nature of beauty 
and to explain our feelings about it. Philosophical zsthetics is 
generally held to have failed in its treatment of concrete beauty. 
The central problem of empirical zsthetics is to determine that 
conformation of the object which is the correlative of xsthetic 
pleasure, and to explain zsthetic pleasure in relation to it. But 


_ pure description explains nothing ; the genetic study of art can 


treat it only as a social product without touching on its nature as 
zsthetic, while psychological zsthetics has not succeeded in 
doing more than characterizing the general zsthetic conscious- 
ness. The reason for this failure of psychological zsthetics lies 
in the fact that zsthetic pleasure implies a judgment. But the 
presence of judgment implies a teleological view, and indicates 
that the foundation of zsthetics must lie in a philosophical anal- 
ysis. On the other hand, the reputed inadequacy of philosoph- 
ical zsthetics is due to the illogical attempt to apply the philo- 
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sophical definition of beauty, a teleological concept, in the causal 
explanation of psychological facts. The philosophical definition 
of beauty must set forth its purpose or function in the universe. 
The nature or constitution of beauty, then, can be only the com- 
bination of qualities fitted to bring about thisend. Philosophy lays 
down what beauty has to do. But, since it is in our experience 
of beauty that its end is accomplished, psychology must deal with 
the various means through which this end is to be reached. This 
principle may be illustrated as follows: It is the tendency of 
modern idealism to find the function of beauty in the universe a 
reconciling one, as in Schiller’s “vindication of freedom in the 
phenomenal world.’”’ Reconciliation in its full sense can take 
place only in immediate experience; in the form of a perfect 
moment, rather than in an intuition of perfection. A state of 
perfection involves the unity and self-completeness of the person- 
ality. Viewed under the aspect of psychology, the personality 
appears as the psychophysical organism, its unity as a state of 
arrest, inhibition, repose ; its self-completeness as a state of height- 
ened tone, functional efficiency, favorable stimulation. Thus the 
positively toned zsthetic consciousness is characterized by a com- 
bination of stimulation and inhibition. This is possible only in 
the case of inhibition through the mutual checking of antagonistic 
impulses. The psychologist has then to ask what colors, lines, 
tones, rhythms, words, etc., favorably stimulate, and what com- 
binations bring to repose; and any given work of art may be 
analyzed, and its effect explained, as attaining — or not attaining 
—to this combination through the effect of its elements on the 
psychophysical organism according to general psychological laws. 


By FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 

The value of an attempt to exhibit the place of zsthetics 
among the philosophical disciplines lies in the fact that an under- 
standing of the exact nature and relations of a problem tends to 
ensure directness of aim and definiteness and appropriateness of 
method in its solution. A large proportion of the problems of 
zsthetics are admittedly psychological in nature. The objec- 
tions urged against merging zsthetics in psychology are two: 
(1) The alleged existence of a standard of beauty, the recogni- 
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tion of which is held to constitute esthetics a normative science ; 
(2) the alleged impossibility of explaining the nature of beauty 
without the aid of metaphysics. 

(1) The word ‘beauty’ has in common speech no single con- 
notation. However, a single element, always present, can be 
shown to be the essential one, namely, ‘form.’ The beautiful, 
then, is found in those relations of sensations or images which tend 
to give pleasure. For those who accept this definition, a standard 
of beauty is possible. The judgment, “ That is beautiful,” is ob- 
jective in so far as it asserts the existence of a source of pleasure 
for all who apprehend the object in its entirety, who have given 
it an opportunity to exert its entire influence upon them, and who 
possess a mind capable of responding to all its aspects. This 
conclusion, however, may be reached by purely psychological 
methods. Therefore, the admission of an objective element in 
beauty is not incompatible with the classification of zsthetics as 
a branch of psychology. (2) Of those who hold the second 
view, many have adopted the Hegelian definition: Beauty is the 
appearance of the Idea to sense. Now this may mean either one 
of two things: The object by its qualities suggests the Idea to 
the mind ; or, the Idea actually transfuses with its own presence 
the finite object. Only the former could be maintained by any 
serious student. It was, in fact, the view of Hegel. What 
plausibility the latter possesses is due solely to a failure to dis- 
tinguish it from the other. As the same thesis could be proved 
for other so-called metaphysical doctrines, it will be seen that the 
second contention (above) derives its vitality solely from a mis- 
understanding. 


The Concept of Consciousness. By RAtpH Barton Perry. 


Consciousness cannot mean everything and yet mean anything. 
In connection with the psychological aspect of experience, it may 
be shown to signify something definite and important; but, so 
interpreted, it cannot also serve as an account of being. The 
present paper seeks (1) to define the psychological concept of 
consciousness, and (2) to criticise its use as a fundamental meta- 
physical principle. 1. The first intent or bearing of experience is 
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objective, expressed in the judgment, “there is a.”’ But experi- 
ence is self-corrective. The content of a grows in the direction of 
its own completeness. While the direction remains the same, this 
experience is continuous and homogeneous, an experience, as we 
say, of the same object or context of objects. But an act of atten- 
tion is possible whereby the direction is reversed. With this new 
interest there appears a series of corrected experiences, to any 
degree of retrogressive adequacy. The corrected or discredited 
experience in contradistinction to the experience of objects, is now 
regarded as merely my experience, and may be analyzed as such. 
These data cannot be called objects in the same sense as the 
standard objects, for they are completed and replaced by the 
latter. We provide a radically different catagory for them, that 
of subjectivity, and recognize that their content is common to 
themselves and to objects, while their specific character is given 
them by their limitations. An examination of the early develop- 
ment of human thought and of contemporary psychological 
method tends to confirm this definition of the field of subjectivity. 
2. There are two notable attempts to make a fundamental meta- 
physical principle of consciousness. Perceptual or Psycho- 
logical Idealism is self-contradictory in that it attempts to define 
being in terms of relativity or invalid experience. Transcendental 
Idealism commits the error of retaining in its Absolute the very 
characters of subjectivity that such a conception is designed to 
correct. A transcendental consciousness, like absolute relativity 
or universal standpoint, can mean nothing. Error is an out- 
standing problem. But this problem is at least equally difficult 
for the subjective idealist. Grant him his Absolute, and finite ex- 
periences with their relativity and exclusiveness are a totally new 
problem which the general pervasiveness of consciousness does 
nothing to solve. 


The Analysis of Consciousness. By Grorce R. MonTGoMERY. 

(1) We must first of all come to some idea and agreement as 
to the meaning of analysis. It is not mere division, for the 
whole must not be lost, nor the relation of the parts to the 
whole and to each other. These requirements are fully met by 
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the mathematical conception of analysis, where a number is anal- 
yzed by its relation to x and y coordinates. This conception of 
analysis does not lead to pluralism ; it avoids the remnant of 
‘introjection’ retained by the empirio-criticists in their oppo- 
sition of a center-factor and a counter-factor ; it gives the true 
conception of space; it covers the parallelogram of forces in 
mechanics ; it gives a significance to the analysis of an effect into 
its causes in physics; it gives the true meaning of chemical 
analysis, where, in the analysis of water into H and O, the H is 
only seemingly independent. We may, indeed, think of H with- 
out reference to O, but an inalienable part of its being is its re- 
lation to O to form water, and its total reality is its relation to 
all other elements. That this mathematical form gives the best 
meaning for the word analysis is shown further by its represent- 
ing logical analysis, where the concept ‘mortals’ is analyzed 
into ‘men’ and other mortals, and the concept ‘men’ into 
‘ Cesar’ and other men ; a proposition may therefore be defined 
as one leg of an analysis. (2) Having defined analysis, we must 
justify our taking consciousness as the primary concrete. Other 
suggestions have been ‘the given,’ with which phrase con- 
sciousness is regarded as more subjective and experience more 
objective ; or the word ‘experience,’ this latter especially by 
the empirio-criticists. We prefer the word ‘ consciousness,’ be- 
cause, though less naive, it does not lead to the opposition of 
the ego and non-ego as the principal codrdination. (3) Conclu- 
sions: In a true analysis the whole of consciousness must not 
be confused with one of the elements found in it. The parts are 
abstract in relation to the whole. The subject is not the sup- 
porter for the whole of experience. The ego must be distin- 
guished from the epistemological subject. The subject can be 
examined quite as well as the object. 


The Meaning of the Psychical from the Standpoint of the 
Functional Psychology. By H. Heatu Bawpen. 
It is natural to expect that the meaning of the psychical should 
undergo modification with change in the standpoint and method 
of psychology as a science. This change is simply a reflection 
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of the universal change in science to-day from a static to a dyna- 
mic point of view. In physical science this means the substitu- 
tion of the concept of energy for that of matter. In psychology 
this dynamic standpoint is represented in the functional view of 
the nature of consciousness. Consciousness, like matter, is 
viewed as a function or process rather than as a structure or en- 
tity. More specifically, the functional view regards conscious- 
ness as the tensional phase of action, and as thus developed 
within action and for the sake of action. There are two questions 
of fundamental importance : (1) How do unconscious acts be- 
come conscious? Consciousness results from the interruption 
of action. This is the law of tension, the law of consciousness. 
(2) How do conscious acts become unconscious? Habitual acts 
result from the mechanization of conscious acts. This is the 
law of facilitation, the law of habit. Psychophysics and ex- 
perimental psychology define the limits of this tension and facili- 
tation in action. Physiological and comparative psychology 
show the types of experience within which such tension arises. 
Both show that the psychical and the physical are one process, 
not two, with phases of relative tension and relative equilibrium 
in adaptation. The real psychical (as distinct from the psycho- 
logical) is the process as process. The psychical is experience 
undergoing reconstruction. The psychical as process must be 
distinguished from the psychical as content. The psychical, which 
I get through introspection (really retrospection), is a content no 
different in principle from the physical content which I get 
through so-called external observation. The difference between 
the real psychical (the process) and the physical (or any other 
phase of the content) is a difference of function only, since any 
phase of the content is capable of reconstruction. No physical 
is a fixed content; it is content only in relation to some center 
of transformation. No psychical is simply and only process ; it 
is the reconstruction of old into new content. There is no mys- 
terious uniqueness about the psychical. It is unique, to be sure, 
but so is any individual object in the universe. The psychical is 
unsharable, but in no peculiar sense. The psychical individual 
is the social whole of experience at one nisus of its development. 
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) | | A Peculiar State of Consciousness. By James H. Levsa. 

| The author appropriates the too loosely used word ‘faith’ as a 
) name for the peculiar experience of which he wishes to speak. 
| He proposes to give to that word a definite connotation. It is 
to be understood at the outset that faith is not used here as 
| a synonym of belief, 7. ¢., conviction of the truth of a proposi- 
| tion. The faith-state involves, it is true, an attitude of belief 
| towards certain conceptions, but belief is no more the whole of 
i] faith than the conviction of the existence of a rival is the whole 
) of jealousy. Faith is not met with in religious life only. The 
condition of a Joan of Arc and of certain other heroic souls, 
who, after having conceived a great task, receive the joyous 
1 spirit of confiding enthusiasm, is also faith. There are, in addi- 
| tion to what might be termed the patriotic faith, two other varie- 
ties: the zsthetic and the intellectual faith. But one should 
) carefully guard against assimilating faith with any kind of emo- 
tion or sentiment which might be called patriotic, zsthetic, or 
intellectual. Faith belongs to the class of experiences techni- 
cally known as emotion. It is an emotion of the sthenic type. 
Like all other emotions, it consists in a unitary process (involv- 
ing conative, affective, and intellectual elements) following a defi- 
nite course and subserving a particular purpose. Faith may 
‘| further be described as a pleasurable state of increased intensity 
| of life, manifesting itself in a heightened confidence in one’s higher 
self, and in an unusually high capacity of self-realization. It 
finds neither its cause nor its end in persons, or in concrete 
objects, but arises from the apprehension of abstract conceptions 
and from the desire for higher forms of activity. To the increased 
intensity of life corresponds a narrowing of the field of conscious- 
ness. The reduction in the breadth of the mental life conjoined 
| with the increased affecto-motor activity within certain spheres, 
) make the faith-state one of powerfully increased suggestibility to 
| the ideas connected with its impulses and aspirations. Belief in 
these ideas follows naturally, if not logically, from these circum- 
stances. The closest relative of faith is love ; not the love for a 
person of the opposite sex, but asexual love, the divine, fiery 
love of Plato. Faith and asexual love seem to the author undis- 
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tinguishable. Both asexual love and faith are late products of 
human development. They are not to be found in the lower 
civilizations. They are among the new emotions in process of 
formation for the realization of a higher life. In a concluding 
remark concerning the genesis of this new emotion, the author 
claims that faith is neither a spontaneous, fortuitous variation 
(Darwinian factor), nor the result of adaptation to external condi- 
tions under the stress of effort (Lamarckian factor), but that it 
arises as a purposive internal adaptation, under the pressure of a 
desire for a mode of life unrealizable without it. 


The Resemblance of Twins. By Epwarp L. THorNDIKE. 


A preliminary report of a study of the physical and mental re- 
semblances of twins undertaken by means of a grant from the 
Esther Herrman research fund of the Scientific Alliance of New 
York. The provisional results presented were obtained from 
thirty-five pairs of twins, 9 to 15 years old, all measured and tested 
by the same person inthe same manner. The mental measure- 
ments taken were five tests of perception and attention, two of con- 
trolled association of ideas, two of rate of movement, and two each 
in addition and multiplication. The only physical measurement 
so far taken was stature. Fora basis of comparison, records were 
at hand of the abilities of from 300 to 2,000 children with each of 
the tests. The amount of resemblance was measured by a Pear- 
son coefficient of correlation, calculated directly by the formula 


T= 


or indirectly from a comparison of the difference between twin and 
twin with that between any child and any other child of the same 
age, the formula here being, difference of twins = chance differ- 


ence The resemblances were as follows :— 


Mean Square 
Error of r = 
1. In marking 4’s ona sheet of printed capitals r= ............ 73' 08 
2. In marking words containing @ and ¢ on a printed sheet of 
Spanish words ........ .60 15 
3. In marking misspelled words on a page of English............ 80 .20 


4. Inwriting opposites to given words, such as light, tall, happy. 10 
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7. In rate of making crosses (with a pencil on paper)............ §t .20 
8. In stature. -69 .10 


There can be no doubt that such mental traits as those meas- 
ured are largely subject to the influence of heredity. The gen- 
eral fact found years ago by Galton, and more recently by Pear- 
son, Earle, Burris, and Thorndike, is confirmed by these records. 
How much of the resemblances is to be credited to similarity 
of training is not known, but in the case of 1, 2, 3, and 7 the 
amount is surely small. The following facts were also noted ; 
(1) So far as these measurements go, mental capacities seem as 
much due to inborn qualities as are physical traits. (2) The 
opinion that twins are divided rather sharply into two classes, 
those nearly identical and those little, if any, more alike than or- 
dinary siblings is entirely at variance within the facts in these 
thirty-five pairs. Both in stature and in the mental traits 
studied they shade off continuously from little to great resem- 
blance. The same holds of their general appearance. The 
corollary to this opinion, that there are two distinct methods of 
development for twin embryos is, therefore, in need of initial in- 
vestigation. (3) The opinion of Galton that physical likeness 
need not imply mental likeness is supported by these results. 
Indeed, the twins most alike in physique are, so far as these 
thirty-five pairs go, not a whit more alike mentally than those 
physically most unlike. (4) Even among the mental traits, there 
appears a very decided specialization. For instance, twins may 
be closely alike in tests of perception and very little alike in tests 
of the associative processes. This accords with the author’s pre- 
vious conclusions from a study of brothers and sisters. 

1 1.00 would equal perfect identity. © would equal no more resemblance than any 


two children of the same age taken at random would manifest. 
* The mean square errors were assigned on the basis, not merely of the formula 


1—r 
but also of the unreliability of the individual tests and of the basis of comparison in 
each case. 


(of r) = 


| 
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An Establishment of Association in Hermit Crabs (Eupagurus 

Longicarpus). By Epwarp G. Spautpine. 

The experiments described were carried on at the Woods Holl 
Laboratory during the summer of 1903 under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Institution. Bethe and Yerkes have each made experi- 
mental studies on habit formation in the Crustacea. Bethe found 
that the crab Carcinus manas would always go to the dark not- 
withstanding its seizure there by an Eledone, and concluded 
therefrom that it could not learn and had no consciousness. He 
overlooked the fact that he had really only disproven that the 
excitation or the representation of the after-affect of the ‘Eledone 
experience ’ was not strong enough to inhibit the natural instinct 
to hide ; the representation might, however, be present though 
weaker. This illustrates a fundamental principle of method for 
comparative psychology, that in any instance where the question 
of the presence of consciousness is admittedly to be decided by 
experimentation, it must take a particular form ; 7. ¢., the pres- 
ence of some definite kind of consciousness must be investigated. 
Yerkes, with the crawfish, found by excluding the possibility of 
the animal’s merely following a path by smell, taste, or touch, 
all of which, however, play a part in the formation of labyrinth 
habits, that upon the basis of one sense alone, vision, a consistent 
selection of the ‘ correct path’ is possible. Hermits (Zupagurus 
longicarpus) inhabit gastropod shells, a mode of life correlated 
with a dextral asymmetry, and have eyes and sense hairs ; the 
latter are gustatory, equilibratory, and tactile. The eyes are 
facetted and give a vague distinct vision. The brain is a syn- 
cerebrum and supplies all the end sense-organs. Thirty crabs 
in an aquarium were made to enter a darkened chamber within a 
limited time to get their food, thereby being given opportunity to 
form an association between gustatory and visual ‘ constructs.’ 
After feeding, the darkening screen was removed and washed. 
The crabs were here, and also in controls, shown to be positively 
heliotropic. The ratio of improvement was from .66, 2.3, .66 
entering, on the first three days respectively, in 1’ to, ¢. g., 32, 
100, and 100 on the 7th, 12th, and 14th days. On the oth day 
and afterward the effectiveness of the association was tested with 
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only the darkening screen; when, ¢. g., 24 out of 28 entered, on 
the 15th day 24 of 27, the 18th, 22 of 27, within 3’. This is 
evidence that as a result of the association either an excitation or 
a representation of the taste construct takes place, for here with 
one stimulus the crabs react the same as they did previously 
with two stimuli and against a natural positive heliotropism. 
These results were confirmed by four control experiments. 


Report on Work Done at the Yale Psychological Laboratory. 

By Croyp N. McALLIsTER. 

By means of a kinetoscopic camera photographs of the two 
eyes were taken during the process of looking at a Miiller-Lyer 
figure. Measurements were taken from a piece of chinese white 
placed upon the cornea to two fixed spots upon the face. A 
specimen record and diagrams of the results were shown. It 
was found that the oblique lines in the figure have an influence 
upon the character of the movement. The two eyes do not 
move in exactly the same way. 


The Law of Veracity: A Study in Practical Ethics. By 

GABRIEL CAMPBELL. 

The anomalies in the ethnic valuations of truth become a sug- 
gestive problem. Can Kant’s pronouncement as to the absolute 
valuation of truthfulness be justified? Among Greeks and 
Romans we find antithetic developments. Christ, the Truth, 
his followers fail to follow. Utilitarian morality tends to com- 
promise. Jurisprudence is most exacting in requirement of 
veracity. In religion there is less exaction. Physicians have 
justified false assurances. Passing from objective to subjective 
facts, we find man a creator. He may fancy, imagine, construct 
an entire unreal cosmos. The fictitious offers uncounted pos- 
sibilities. He is deceived; he deceives. In bringing man to 
recognize the sovereignty of truth we must observe conditions. 
His business is his own. Proper concealment is his right. He 
will be misunderstood. It is not a primal duty to explain. It 
is claimed that falsehood is necessary in war. But warfare pre- 
serves the ethics of the savage. Modern warfare meets facts, 
develops a science. Truthfulness becomes revered. Instead of 
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false assurances for the sick, they need to be trustful. There 
are truths that are healing. Can we prescribe? Shall we add 
mendacity to imbecility? There is demand for medical practi- 
tioners who can be trusted. Finally, may we lie to save a life? 
The evidence is always doubtful that truth would be fatal. 
Moreover, what impairs health endangers life. Shall we dis- 
count accordingly ? The question as to such risk would always be 
an open one. There would be an eternal quandary — confusion 
worse confounded. The rule would be unworkable. Man is 
moral because be is rational. God cannot lie. He knows. 
Intelligence cannot lie. Trendelenburg declares : “ It is conscience 
that preserves the might of the will.” Freedom demands a per- 
fect moral system. The soldier offers life to save the country. 
Ethics cannot recognize a lesser loyalty. Religion needs abso- 
lute sincerity in its teachers. In business the goods must be 
equal to the sample. In general the yea must be equal to an 
adjuration. Religious faith in God must become social, political 
faith in man. It was the Nazarene who said: ‘“ The truth shall 
make you free.” : 


The Chief Factors in the Formation of the Moral Self. By 

James H. Turts. 

The sources for the elements of the moral self are: (1) Phys- 
ical, including natural selection, operating in connection with va- 
riation and heredity ; (2) social heredity and education ; (3) the 
individual’s original contribution, including conscious choice and 
reflective valuation of conduct. (1) Furnishes the instincts and 
impulses which are the driving forces in conduct. Such varia- 
tions as those of sex-differentiation, parental care, and impulses 
for possession, or, in later form, property, become in their inter- 
action highly important for the moral life. (2) Includes two 
sroups of factors: (a) ends and ways of acting suggested to the 
child or the younger generation, and adopted without reflection 
or valuation by ideo-motor processes — the ‘imitation’ of 
Baldwin and Royce; (4) ends and ways of acting more con- 
sciously commended to the younger generation, and involving 
more valuation. Initiation, marriage and religious ceremonies, 
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direct rewards and punishments, either physical or in the form of 
honor or ridicule and contempt, the agencies of art embodying 
the values of the race, especially its religiously sanctioned ideals, 
impress the individual with the views and values attained by the 
previous generation. (3) Actual progress in morality must come 
through active rising of the individual above the previous level. 
This may be due either to the ‘back-door’ method of a fortu- 
nate variation, or to the ‘ front-door’ method of reaction by the 
self to a new situation, either physical or social. The specific 
conditions under which this takes place involve the whole eco- 
nomic, political, and religious progress, and find illustration in the 
development of the Hebrews and Greeks. 


Note on the Idea of the Moral Sense in British Thought prior 
to Shaftesbury. By James H. Turts. 

Barrow, a preacher commended by Shaftesbury, uses the term 
“mental sense”’ to characterize the moral judgment, and empha- 
sizes its immediacy. He emphasizes likewise the social instinct, 
and asserts, like Shaftesbury, that even a true regard to our own 
private good will prevent an excessive pursuit of self-interest. 
His sermons were published in 1685. 


The Summum Bonum. By Evanper Brapiey McGitvary. 
The good is the desirable ; the desirable is “that which is 
worthy of being desired and ought to be desired "’ (Janet) or that 
which “ I should desire if my impulses were in harmony with my 
reason’ (Sidgwick). But reason is not a separate faculty issu- 
ing mandates to desire. A thing is called good or desirable only 
if we actually desire it, or should desire it if we knew it as it really 
is, 7. ¢., as adapted to satisfy desires that under certain circum- 
stances would arise. What differentiates the desirable from the 
desired is the fact that when obtained it does not cause a regret ; 
or if regret does arise, in the case of a desirable object, the regret 
is overborne by the satisfaction. Only actual experience of sub- 
sequent regret, or a good ground for supposing that there will be 
such a regret, would justify us in saying that a desired object is 
not desirable. Reason sets the desirable against the desired only 
by enlarging the scope of desire. Among desires important in 
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this connection are the desire for pleasant reminiscences and the 
desire to be seriously engaged in some absorbing pursuit. 

The good being thus defined, the susmmum bonum may be de- 
fined either as that single object which is most desirable (supre- 
mum bonum), or as that series of objects which taken altogether 
as a series is the most desirable (4onum consummatum). The 
supremum bonum varies from man to man, and in the same man 
from time to time. The dona consummata of different men, 
though not without diversity, have certain points of identity 
(= common good) with each other. This identity is due (1) to 
coincidence of more or less independent desires in different per- 
sons ; (2) to benevolent desires ; (3) to contagiously aroused de- 
sires. The common good exerts a controlling influence over 
moral ideals and moral practice. The influence is sometimes 
consciously recognized ; more often it works unconsciously in 
morality of the categorical type. 

Intensity. By W. H. SHELDon. 

The definitions of intensity hitherto given show obscurity and 
disagreement as to how far there can be quantity without meas- 
urability. If we examine the facts called intensive (sensation, 
velocity, temperature, etc.), we find them all to be such that their 
amounts can be described only in terms of time or tendency to 
change. That is, all intensities are transitive facts. No transi- 
tive fact can be measured, for it does not admit superposition. 
Only the permanent can be superposed, as, ¢. g., figures and 
bodies. On the other hand, transitive facts are immediately seen 
to differ in amount, as in loudness of tone, velocity, or tem- 
perature. Intensity, then, is non-measurable quantity, where the 
whole-past relation is zwpossible, because it is the kind of quan- 
tity found in transitive facts only. 


The Scholastic Notion of the Infinite. By L. van BreceLarre, 

O.P. 

The notion of the infinite gives rise to two principal questions : 
(1) That of its origin ; (2) that of the subject in which infinitude 
may be found. Contrary to Descartes’s view that the idea of the 
infinite is innate in the human mind, the scholastics would main- 
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| tain that it is acquired by a positive action of our mind, sup- 
pressing the notion of limits from the idea of some being. 
( The second question, by far the more interesting, deals princi- 
| pally with the problem : Is it possible that there should exist a 
| quantitative material infinite? For the existence de facto of a 
: spiritual infinite, the deity or God, is one of the cardinal tenets 

of the scholastic system, and we have not to discuss that for the 
present. On the question of the possibility of the existence of 
a material infinite, the mind of Saint Thomas himself seems 
to have hesitated at times, although he admits with Aristotle 
the possibility of a creation ad eterno and therefore of a suc- 
f cessive infinite; still in his Summa (I* Pars, q. vii, a. 3 et 4) he 
asserts most strongly that the existence of a material (viz., 
quantitative) infinite, either as magnitude or as actual multi- 
| tude, is an impossibility ; for nothing made of quantitative (viz., 
| finite) elements can be infinite. He has been followed in that 
conclusion by most of the ancient scholastics. Some modern 
‘ Neo-scholastics,’ however, such as Mgr. Mercier, of the Insti- 
; tute of Philosophy at the Catholic University of Louvain, and 
several of his associates, find the arguments of the Swmma 
| non-conclusive, and have tried to solve the objections raised 
against the notion of a material infinite. But the undoubted 
{ ability of those philosophers cannot be said to have shaken the 
| arguments of Aquinas. Still, the question is obscure, and admits 
\ of a great deal of discussion fro and con. The problem in itself 
i is wholly independent, for the scholastics, from that of creation ; 
\ because such a material infinite, if it could exist at all, would 
nevertheless be a created infinite, exhibiting in itself no sufficient 
motive to account for its existence de facto. 


The Present Want of an Educational Ideal. By FRANK SEWALL. 

The possibility of science rests in the uniformity of law 
i throughout all the realm of being. This uniformity can be the 
t result of no convention of man ; it can be no aftermath of evolu- 
1 tion : it must precede evolution, since evolution is controlled by 
it. This unity of law upon which all science rests implies a unity 
of reason, a supreme wisdom infinite and eternal ; and this wis- 
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dom is that of an infinite divine personality. The effectiveness as 
an educational idea of this concept of the divine personality in 
the midst of all reason, of all nature’s processes, and of all human 
conduct, lies in its placing before the student’s mind a form, and 
that the human form, as the form of forms because reflecting the 
divine image itself. Form is here understood as with Aristotle 
in its metaphysical sense; not as bodily shape, but as a unit or 
system of relations, wherein every particular is seen in its relation 
to others, and all in their relation to the central, common end or 
purpose. The human form is the highest ideal of systematized 
knowledge, because it unites all particulars under the one govern- 
ing purpose of a personality, that is, of a will directed by reason ; 
for this is the essential quality of Deity and of man as the image 
of God: will acting by reason into use. Under this ideal all 
particulars in education are capable of being marshalled into 
order and subordination. The systematizing power of such an 
education lies in its bringing all the discoveries of science, all the 
experience of history, all the motives of moral conduct, all man’s 
hopes for eternity under this one sublime law ; the eternal good 
as end, working by eternal wisdom as cause, into eternal service 
and use as effect, which is eternal happiness itself. It brings 
back the dissevered and shattered elements of knowledge into a 
system, and it puts into that system a sublime unchanging pur- 
pose. Man was not made by accident ; his life in this world is 
not a flitting fancy that goes out with his breath; the creator of 
all things is not a slumbering abyss. Rather the whole of 
nature, of man, yea of the world to come, reflects the Divine Man 
in its midst, an infinite love ever going forth by wisdom into the 
accomplishment of its purpose, which is the conferring of eternal 
blessedness upon its intelligent and immortal creature, man. 


The Interpretation of Aristotle. Met. Z. 4. 1029 b 29-1030 
a6. By Wm. Romaine Newson. 

[Text : 1030 a 2, 3, for te 7 read te, elsewhere read with A” 
Punctuation : 1030 a 2 elvat, fpatip a 3. 
03. Construe 1030 a 6 with 5, eizep.] 

Translation and Interpretation: But in fact this also, 7. ¢., the 
definition of X as “white man,’ does not belong to the class 
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“ defined per se,” 2. ¢., “‘ defined as it really is.” Now the words 
“not per se” have two meanings. In the first of these the fault 
in the definition springs from the addition of words denoting a 
thing to the predicate of a proposed definition of an attribute of 
that thing, in the second it does not spring from this source but 
Srom quite a different one. In an alleged definition of the first 
type, the definition is faulty because words denoting the thing itself 
are attached as a predicate to something else, which /after is to be 
defined — this for example would be the case, if, in defining the 
conceptual being of “ white,’ one were to give a definition of 
“white man.” In an alleged definition of the second type, the 
definition is faulty because to words denoting the thing itself 
something else is attached as a predicate, as, for example, if “ X” 
denotes “‘ white man” and one define “‘ X'” as “ white.”” The 
object then denoted by “white man”’ is indeed white, 7¢s conceptual 
being, however, is not that of “white” but that of “X.” Is, then, 
the latter a true concept of some thing at all? No; for the con- 
ceptual being is the conceptual equivalent of some thing, but 
when we have one e/ement qualified by another, the resulting 
complex is not the conceptual equivalent of a“ this” thing, 7. ¢., 
of an individual, unitary thing — provided only that the “ this,” 
i. ¢., individuality, unity, be found in realities. That it is so found 
I have just shown (2. 3. 1029 a 27-8), and that the object which 
I have designated as “ X," “white man,” is a reality I have 
assumed (ibid.,a 33-4), Since the phrase“ white man” is a com- 
plex, it does not define the unitary object“ per se,” t. ¢., “ as it really 
is," — the content to thought of the phrase “white man” is different 
rom that of the object, and its use as the predicate of a proposed 
definition is an attaching to the thing itself of a predicate different 
Srom it. It belongs then to the second of the types of faulty defi- 
nition above described. 
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Logik der reinen Erkenntniss. Von HERMANN ConEN. Berlin, 

Bruno Cassirer, 1902. — pp. xvii, 520. 

This volume forms the first part of a complete system of philosophy, 
and contains the fundamental principles by means of which the system 
itself is to be constructed. These principles arise in the sphere of 
pure knowledge ; yet, while formal in origin, they serve to fashion 
their own content in the world of experience. They are not merely 
guiding, but they are determining principles as well. Such is Pro- 
fessor Cohen’s main contention. In the development of his thesis he 
departs in many radical respects from the teachings of his master, 
Kant, whose interpreter he has been for many years, and in which 
office he has become widely known and appreciated. He has departed 
also in many essential particulars from his earlier work on Kant’'s 
Theorie der Erfahrung. That which is peculiarly characteristic of the 
present work is its insistence upon the essential purity of the thought 
processes, whose activity alone, it is maintained, produces their con- 
tent. The following sentence, which I have chosen from many of a 
similar kind, will give an excellent idea of his general point of view : 
‘* Die verkehrte Ansicht dass das Denken, als Vereinigung, im Bilden 
von Ordnungen bestehe, hat ihren Grund in dem fundamentalen 
Vorurtheil, dass dem Denken sein Stoff von der Empfindung 
gegeben werde, und dass das Denken diesen Stoff nur zu bearbeiten 
habe. Dagegen denken wir auch die Mehrheit als zu erzeugende 
Einheit ; auch fiir die Mehrheit die Aufgabe der Erzeugungs-Vereini- 
gung. In dieser Bestimmtheit verstehen wir den Satz, dass die 
Thatigkeit den Inhalt erzeuge. Der ganze untheilbare Inhalt des 
Denkens muss Erzeugniss des Denkens sein. Und die ganze untheil- 
bare Thatigkeit des Denkens selbst ist es welche den Inhalt bildet. 
Diese Einheit von Erzeugung und Erzeugniss fordert der Begriff des 
reinen Denkens’’ (p. 49). 

From this general point of view, the author attempts to show how 
thought develops a system of fundamental judgments, which are the 
result of the pure processes of thought itself, and which function 
as determining moments in constructing the world of knowledge. 
These judgments follow in a general way the Kantian scheme of the 
categories. They are as follows : 
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1. Corresponding to the category of quality are the judgments 
expressing the laws of thought, which are divided into the judgments 
of (1) origin (Der Ursprung), (2) identity, and (3) contradiction. 

2. Corresponding to the category of quantity are the judgments of 
mathematics which are divided into the judgments of (1) reality, (2) 
multiplicity, and (3) allness. 

3. Corresponding to the category of relation are the judgments of 
applied mathematics, which are divided into judgments of (1) sub- 
stance, (2) law, and (3) concept. 

4. Corresponding to the category of modality are the judgments of 
method, which are divided into judgments of (1) possibility, (2) ac- 
tuality, (3) necessity. 

Such is the program of the logical foundations of the philosophic 
system. In this chain of the elements of pure thought, the primary 
link is found in the judgment of origin (Ursprung). It is the imme- 
diate conviction that every element of thought, every object of con- 
sciousness, must be traced to its first principle (dpy7). It is in the 
analysis of the implications of the primary principle that Professor 
Cohen finds the ‘ promise and potency’ not only of the form, but of 
the stuff of all thought. For he discovers the common Ursprung of the 
varied forms of being in the infinitely small elements which constitute 
the ultimate parts of the world of reality. All that is finite has its 
origin in the infinitesimal. This is a matter of pure knowledge, be- 
cause it rests upon the fundamental principles of mathematics as con- 
tained in the infinitesimal calculus. He contends, moreover, that the 
process of integration is one which is based essentially upon the prin- 
ciple of continuity, and inasmuch as the process from the infinitely 
small to the finite is a continuous one, there is in the unity thus estab- 
lished a fundamental basis of reality. Thus he says: ‘‘ Die Continu- 
itat bedeutet daher den Zusammenhang der ¢@x, den Zusammenhang der 
infinitesimalen Elemente. Man ist nicht mehr angewiesen auf einen 
anderer fraglichen Zusammenhang ; nur dieser innerlichste und in- 
timste wird gefordert. Nur er kann geniigen; nur er ist durch- 
schlagend ; jede andere Art des Zusammenhangs wird entbehrlich. 
‘Alle sonstigen Zusammenhange beruhen und bestehen in Vergleichen, 
die Spriinge machen und Liicken lassen. Die Continuitat der infini- 
tesimalen Elemente dagegen bedeutet den stetigen Zusammenhang, 
die Continuitat der Realitat’’ (p. 115). 

Moreover, from the idea of continuity, he deduces by an alleged 
necessary implication the idea of number. With this quantitative 
basis of reality, he passes to the fundamental principles of the natural 
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sciences which he reduces to the one ground principle of motion. 
‘* Bewegung ist der Grundbegriff der mathematischen Naturwissen- 
schaft. Der moderne Begriff der Bewegung, wie Galilei ihn bes- 
timmte, hatte die Beharrung zur Voraussetzung; aber diese ist und 
bleibt die Beharrung der Bewegung ; sie ist nichts weniger und nichts 
mehr als ein Correlat. Ihre Voraussetzung ist eben die infinitesimale 
Realitat. Und man wird sich endlich entschliessen miissen, das Sein, 
an welchem es der Substanz nun einmal gebricht, in jener zu begriin- 
den. Diesen Zusammenhalt von Substanz und Realitat fordert der 
Gang der Wissenschaft, die in ihrem dunkeln Drange des rechten 
Weges sich wohl nicht immer bewusst ist, nichtsdestoweniger aber so 
sicher ihn geht, als er ihre Geschichte vollzieht’’ (p. 502). 

The concepts substance, energy, force, are to be regarded as the 
various manifestations of law; and this law is essentially that of 
motion. Moreover, the idea of law must be completed by that of 
end or adaptation which affords an a priori foundation for the bio- 
logical sciences. Finally, this round of derived notions ends in the 
threefold methodology which follows the lines of the traditional divi- 
sion of the modal judgment. Professor Cohen, however, gives a 
peculiar interpretation to these judgments of possibility, actuality, and 
necessity. In the judgment of possibility there is found the incen- 
tive to research, the suggestion of hypothesis, and the beginnings of 
all speculation. In the judgment of actuality the real is determined 
under the conditions of space and time, and always in terms of magni- 
tude. In the juggment of necessity is found the ground of all uni- 
versal judgments and of their combinations in the syllogism. 

Such, in brief, is Professor Cohen’s account of the deduction of the 
various constructive principles of pure knowledge from the primary 
category of the Ursprung. ‘Together they form the logical founda- 
tions of his philosophical system. The main question, however, which 
suggests itself is this: Are the foundations firmly grounded? If not, 
the superstructure must fall of its own weight. 

‘The central principle of the entire system is the mathematical doc- 
trine of the infinitesimal calculus, by means of which Professor Cohen 
endeavors to establish a continuous process from non-being to being 
through the integration of infinitely small elements. Such a process he 
regards as the primary warrant of all reality. It isa process, moreover, 
which occurs in pure thought alone, because the infinitesimal cannot 
be an object of perception, nor can it be represented by the imagina- 
tion. Thus the author insists that ‘‘Das Urtheil des Ursprungs 
besagt nur, dass das reine Denken mit dem Ursprung beginnen miisse, 
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sofern es das Denken der Erkenntniss, also des Seins ist. Jetzt aber 
sehen wir, wie auf Grund des Ursprungs das Sein als Realitat zur 
Definition gelangt. Das Unendlichkleine stellt es dar. Nur das 
Unendlichkleine vermag es. Und das Unendlichkleine kann es 
vollstindig zur Vertretung bringen. Es giebt kein anderes Mittel, 
und es braucht kein anderes Mittel zu geben. Es ist nur sen- 
sualistisches Missverstindniss des Unendlichkleinen wenn man nach 
einem anderen Mittel der Realitit verlangt ; wenn man im Besitze 
der Infinitesimal-Rechnung ein Mittel der Realitat vermisst ’’ (p. 113). 

This position, however, which is central to the whole system, can- 
not be maintained in the light of modern mathematics. The mathemat- 
ical theory of the calculus is not based upon the doctrine of infinitesimals, 
as Professor Cohen assumes. On the contrary, the Leibnizian theory of 
infinitesimals has been discarded, and the doctrine of limits has taken its 
place ; moreover, in the doctrine of limits the idea of the infinitesimal 
has no place whatsoever. In support of this position, I quote the follow- 
ing from Russell’s Zhe Principles of Mathematics : ‘* The infinitesimal 
calculus is the traditional name for the differential and integral calculus 
together, and as such I have retained it ; although, as we shall shortly 
see, there is no allusion to, or implication of, the infinitesimal in any 
part of this branch of mathematics’’ (Vol. I, p. 325). Again: ‘‘In 
his (Leibniz’s) first published account of the calculus, he defined the 
differential coefficient by means of the tangent toacurve. And by his 
emphasis on the infinitesimal he gave a wrong direction to speculation 
as to the calculus, which misled all mathematicians before Weierstrass 
(with the exception, perhaps, of De Morgan), and all philosophers 
down to the present day. It is only in the last thirty or forty 
years that mathematicians have provided the requisite mathematical 
foundations for a philosophy of the calculus ; and these foundations, 
as is natural, are as yet little known among philosophers except in 
France’’ (p. 326). The latter reference is particularly to Couturat’s 
De Linfini mathématique. Again, Russell says: ‘‘It is the doctrine 
of limits that underlies the calculus, and not any pretended use of the 
infinitesimal ’’ (p. 329). 

Moreover, according to the doctrine of limits, the differential cannot 
possibly be regarded as an intensive element of reality which is by 
nature essentially infinitesimal, but whose summation will give a 
finite magnitude. The differential has only a relative value in the 
mathematical process ; it is a symbol or index of the limit. The gap 
between it and the limit is never bridged. It only indicates the 
limit, and is never transformed into it. It is in no sense an inten- 
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sively real element of a finite continuum. To establish this point one 
may well cite the following quotation from Professor Peano: ‘‘ From 
the fact that the infinitesimal segment cannot be rendered finite by 
means of any actually infinite multiplication, I conclude with Cantor 
that it cannot be an element in finite magnitudes’’ (Peano, Rivista 
di mathematica, Vol. Ul, p. 62). Also on this same point, the follow- 
ing from Mr. Russell: ‘*The limit does not belong to the series 
which it limits; and in the definition of the derivative and definite 
integral we have merely another instance of this fact. The so-called 
infinitesimal calculus, therefore, has nothing to do with the infinitesi- 
mal, and has only indirectly to do with the infinite — its connection 
with the infinite being that it involves limits, and only infinite series 
have limits.’’ These quotations will suffice to show Professor Cohen’s 
central position to be untenable. The infinitesimal as the Ursprung 
of all reality is a conception which has no place in modern mathe- 
matics. But this conception is the foundation of the so-called system 
of pure thought. That system, therefore, cannot stand. However 
excellent the details of the superstructure may be, and there are 
many excellent phases of the system as presented by Professor Cohen, 
nevertheless, this basal weakness renders the system as a system 
wholly worthless. The parts cannot be built together upon such a 
foundation. 

But suppose Professor Cohen’s fundamental postulate as regards the 
nature and function of infinitesimals be granted for sake of argument, 
would his system then be able to justify itself? I think not, and for 
the following reason: Many of Professor Cohen’s alleged judgments 
of pure thought could never have been framed were it not for the 
empirical data out of which they have arisen. Therefore, with such 
a dependence, they can not be called elements of pure thought. To 
take one example which will serve to illustrate a general tendency 
observable throughout this work, Professor Cohen declares that New- 
ton’s Laws of Motion are essentially judgments of pure thought, and 
that they lie at the basis of the entire system of mathematical physics: 
‘Die mathematische Naturwissenschaft ist die Wissenschaft von der 
Bewegung. Dieser Wissenschaft Newtons liegen die drei Principien 
zu Grunde, die Newton als Gezetze der Bewegung (/eges motus) 
bezeichnet hat’’ (p. 219). It should be observed that this passage 
occurs as a part of the author’s attempt to show that the primary laws 
of the mechanical world have their origin in the sphere of pure thought. 
It is well known that Galileo, who formulated the two first of these 
laws, and Newton, whose name is especially associated with the third, 
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were close observers of nature, and that these laws represent the 
formulated interpretation of what they observed in experience, rather 
than categories of pure thought disclosed in the mind prior to all 
empirical suggestion. Indeed, the bare conception of laws of mo- 
tion came to them primirily through the observed uniformities of 
nature. I take as testimony in point the following quotation from 
Thomson and Tait: ‘‘ An axiom is a proposition, the truth of which 
must be admitted as soon as the terms in which it is expressed are 
clearly understood. But, as we shall show in our chapter on ‘ Ex- 
perience,’ physical axioms are axiomatic to those only who have suf- 
ficient knowledge of the action of physical causes to enable them to 
see their truth. Without further remark we shall give Newton’s Three 
Laws ; it being remembered that, as the properties of matter might have 
been such as to render a totally different set of laws axiomatic, these 
laws must be considered as resting on convictions drawn from observa- 
tion and experiment, vof on intuitive perception.’’ ' 

Professor Cohen makes the radical mistake of regarding physics as a 
science of derived mathematics. It is essentially a science of applied 
mathematics, but not a science of derived mathematics ; the empirical 
data cannot be separated from the so-called pure elements of thought 
without doing violence both to the form and the matter of natural 
phenomena. 

It is impossible, owing to the limitations of the space allotted to me, 
to enter into a detailed criticism of this volume. Inasmuch as it pur- 
ports to be the beginnings of a system of philosophy, I have endeav- 
ored to point out two particulars of structural defect which in my 
opinion imperil the system as a whole. My contention has been that 
the system rests upon a mathematical doctrine which is regarded by 
modern mathematicians as wholly unsound ; and secondly, that the 
so-called elements of pure thought out of which the system itself is 
constructed disclose an obvious admixture of the stuff of experience. 

Joun GrieR 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Le personnalisme suivi d'une étude sur la perception externe et sur 
la force. Par CHARLES RenouvierR. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1903. — 
PP- 537- 

The scope of this work, the last M. Renouvier published before his 
death in September, 1903, is exceedingly broad. It aims at a demon- 
stration of the central doctrine of the Person as the ultimate reality, 
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the First Cause of the world; as a perfect Personality, ground of the 
universe in its moral aspects, and also the principle and end of human 
cognition. The first part, entitled Ze personnalisme, deals with the 
metaphysics, sociology, and eschatology of the subject. The second 
part, Une étude sur la perception externe et sur la force, begins with 
what M. Renouvier calls a psychology, a study of our perception of 
external objects, and ends with a discussion of the real world from the 
standpoint of physical science. Both lines of treatment converge in 
the support of his main contention, that reality, whether given to 
us in internal experience of states of consciousness, or in external rep- 
resentation of objects, or described by physical science in terms of 
the measurement of matter and force, can be rationally defined only 
in terms of the properties of the person and his modes of conscious- 
ness, his intellect, his feeling or desire, and his will. 

M. Renouvier is careful to emphasize the unity of the two main 
divisions of the work. An admirably lucid and concise preface out- 
_lines his purpose substantially as follows: The foundation of all human 
knowledge is the knowledge of the person as consciousness and as will. 
This primordial knowledge is that of a certain relation of relations 
implied in all possible cognitions, namely, the relation of the subject 
to the mental object. The problem is to deduce from this relation the 
constitutive relations of the objects of experience, for these objects of 
experience have as factors and coefficients the laws of conscious- 
ness. Consequently, even if objects are represented as exterior, they 
are so under the laws of external representation which is representa- 
tion in us. 

We regard external objects, however, not only as representations in 
us, but as given for themselves. This suggests a double problem, that 
of external perception and of body. The problem of external per- 
ception asks how changes represented to consciousness by sensations, 
but which consciousness ascribes to objects outside itself, are related 
to those changes which consciousness recognizes as changes simply of 
its own states. Inseparable from this is the question: What is the 
nature and in what can consist the changes of body? On the other 
hand, if we are considering the other side of the relation of mutual 
dependence between the changes of the self and the changes of the 
external object, we have a second double problem, that of will and of 
force. We wish to know how it comes about that desires and acts of 
will, internal phenomena of consciousness, are regularly followed by 
changes of external objects, whether these changes appear in the organic 
body external to consciousness, that is but partially and specifically 
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modifiable by the will, or in exterior bodies connected with this or- 
ganic body by mechanical laws. 

The mechanical propagation of changes from one body, whether 
organic or not, to other bodies, raises the question of the nature of 
force. We spontaneously apply the name ‘force’ or ‘ cause’ to unify 
two laws of phenomena which from the standpoint of the subject’s 
own feeling are widely separated. We assign as the cause of a 
phenomenon of movement excited in a body, a mental phenomenon, 
a desire. Here the term ‘force’ is applied in a direct sense to a 
case of volition. In the second case, we suppose an analogous re- 
lation of causality between two bodies whose respective and suc- 
cessive states of repose or of movement are mutually determined, 
and vary according to modes that can be empirically ascertained 
and mathematically formulated. The application of the term ‘force’ 
to this case presents to the philosopher the problem of the nature of 
bodies, and of the actions exercised by bodies, that is, an inquiry into 
the rational foundation of the general notions of physics, and the 
question whether these can be reconciled with the essential features 
of a personalistic doctrine of reality. The task which the author 
undertakes is thus the establishing of the postulate of the person as 
basal, ultimate, and supreme, unifying the fundamental concepts of 
metaphysics, sociology, psychology, theory of knowledge, rational 
mechanics, thermodynamics, etc. 

From this can be traced the main points of difference between ‘ neo- 
Criticism,’ as Renouvier styled his method in previous works, and the 
Criticism of Kant, and also the development of neo-Criticism into the 
more positive and constructive system of Personalism. Neo-Criticism 
adopted from Kant the method of the categories and the substitution 
of rational belief for false criteria of evidence in the domain of meta- 
physics and rational psychology. It modifies and supplements the 
Kantian criticism by subsuming all the categories under the general 
principle of the relativity of knowledge and making them all modes 
of the category of relation. In his own words: ‘‘ The most general 
relation which all other relations presuppose is Relation itself. This 
first of the categories, considered no longer abstractly but in a living 
theatre of representations, is a law of consciousness or of personality 
which embraces at once as its instruments of knowledge and its 
forms, Time, Space, Quality, Quantity, Causality, Finality. It is, 
then, under the aspect of Personality that we must rationally repre- 
sent the total synthesis of phenomena, and define the real and living 
world. The Unconditioned, Substance, Noumena are abstractions, 
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pure intellectual fictions.’’ As he says elsewhere, his theory of knowl- 
edge is a thorough-going relativism which means a personalism. 
Renouvier charges Kant with an inconsistent adherence to the real- 
ism of substance and the noumenon, which ‘‘ debases the real person, 
all whose modes are phenomenal and relative to an empirical illusion,”’ 
and which makes ‘‘ the Kantian philosophy practically bent upon the 
ruin of the person.’’ Renouvier insists that the person’s phenomenal 
knowledge may know real relations and therefore true existence. 
The standard of knowledge is what the person cam know, and not what 
by the critical hypothesis he can not. The person with his modes of 
consciousness is the ultimate fact. 

This serves to suggest a certain difference between Kant and Re- 
nouvier in their attitude toward rational belief. With Kant, the faith 
in the self which has taken the place of knowledge is the conscious- 
ness which man’s practical reason has of himself as a being with moral 
obligations and, consequently, free, but a person only in the noumenal 
world. Renouvier also calls the affirmation which man makes of his 
personality a moral affirmation, as contrasted with his natural belief in 
external objects, and he agrees virtually with Kant in regard to the 
relation between moral obligation and freedom, although he rejects 
Kant’s thorough-going determinism as regards the phenomenal world, 
and insists upon man’s real free-will in the living world of nature. 
With Renouvier, however, belief in the person as a real knowing sub- 
ject in the real world is an epistemological rather than a moral postulate. 
It is the Cogito, ergo sum, the irresistible consciousness that I exist be- 
cause I think and perceive objects in relation to my subject in a phe- 
nomenal world, — rather than, as with Kant, I ought, therefore I can, 
therefore I am a real being in a noumenal world. 

In metaphysics Renouvier takes an equally definite position in favor 
of the concrete person as the ultimate reality. The search for a syn- 
thetic concept of the phenomenal world disposes also of the meta- 
physical question of the infinite. We posit a first beginning of phe- 
nomena, because of the logical impossibility of their retrogression ad 
infinitum. The personalistic doctrine thus completes itself by the 
‘* recognition of an act of creation as an initial fact, and of the unity 
of the first and creative person as a truth imposed upon our assent by 
the harmonious unity of the laws which rule the understanding of 
intelligent beings and that world whose representation is given to 
them. The notion of a first beginning cannot be grounded upon any- 
thing else than the feeling of willing, the sole foundation of the con- 
cepts of cause and force.’’ The person, therefore, both as will and as 
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consciousness is the ground of the universe. The development of this 
positive theism is, to Renouvier’s mind, the chief progress which per- 
sonalism has made beyond the relatively sceptical and negative con- 
dition in which neo-Criticism left the study of God and the world. 

M. Renouvier devotes the earlier chapters of his Metaphysics of 
Personalism to demonstrating the theistic hypothesis. He chooses 
the hypothesis of a first beginning ora creation of the world in prefer- 
ence to the opposed hypothesis of an infinite series of past phenomena 
without a beginning, because the latter involves the contradiction of 
an actual infinite, and confuses the concept of numerical quanity with 
the true notion of causation. M. Renouvier admits that everything 
which begins to exist has a cause, but denies that this principle can be 
interpreted as meaning that every cause has an anterior cause. A first 


- beginning, however, involves a first cause as the first reality. 


The characteristics of this first real being which are to serve as 
principles of explanation for the phenomenal world cannot be found 
in abstract ideas, in a so-called realism of essences, substantified 
sensible qualities, or a realism of certain abstract notions of the 
understanding, substance, for example, or in such a mere name as the 
Absolute. The condition of all these generalizations from particular 
possible relations is consciousness, the relation of subject and object. 
This first real being, then, must be conscious in order to be real. 
Moreover, the creative act of the first cause in the first beginning of phe- 
nomena must have been an act of will ; for we have no idea of a power 
of producing phenomena which is not will. Our first cause, however, 
is not will apart from consciousness ; for this is an unintelligible abstrac- 
tion. ‘‘ The creative will of the world must be united with thought, 
intelligence, and desire to form a mental synthesis like that which con- 
stitutes our own being, the human person in the consciousness which 
it has of itself’’ (p. 11). Consciousness, then, perception, appeti- 
tion, energy in relation, is the essential and fundamental nature of all 
real being, varying in clearness, perfection, and adequateness from the 
simple monad to the Creator. Renouvier’s thought of the Creator is, 
however, that of a perfect Personality, with a ‘‘ power of perceiving 
the sequences of phenomena in order to represent them to himself in 
willing, of conceiving the relations by which phenomena are eventu- 
ally determined, and establishing the general laws which combine to 
compose a world in time and space, and of being animated by the 
feeling characteristic of his intention, the love of his work, the desire 
of accomplishing it’’ (p. 16). The creative act is not a mystery, 
but a fact, inexplicable because it cannot be deduced from other facts, 
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but neither more nor less intelligible than existence itself. The creation 
is the ‘‘ primordial fact of the excitation by the supreme conscious- 
ness and will not only of phenomena in himself, but of consciousness 
and wills outside himself’’ (p. 18). The unique characteristic of the 
divine act of creation is that this act makes the creature capable of a 
will which is not that of the Creator. 

The doctrine of the perfect Personality, and of creation by his will, 
finds its ultimate logical ground in the principles of contradiction and 
relativity. Its moral proof is grounded upon the moral postulate of 
perfection ; it is to this that we must appeal for our judgments of the 
creation from the standpoint of its value, as good or evil for its 
creatures. The moral argument for the perfection of the creative 
Personality is drawn from our observation of syntheses of phenomena 
‘* which suggest the concept of a final purpose in nature, while the idea 
of finality by a spontaneous induction suggests that of a personality as 
its efficient cause’’ (p. 25). The perfection of our first Person must, 
however, be rightly interpreted, not in the meaningless sense of an 
Absolute, indefinable and even without a name, or in the contradic- 
tory sense of an actual infinite quantity. The term ‘ infinite,’ as applied 
to God, means only indefinite power. The true sense of the perfec- 
tion of being is the Being ‘‘ entire, complete, which unites in a synthe- 
sis, real and without any defect, all the elements of objective and sub- 
jective thought of which we conceive only partial imperfect ideas’’ 
(p. 25). If applied to the creation, it must be remembered that per- 
fection is a term of relation between the will and its achievement of 
the ends which it has proposed to itself, that it is thus an attribute of 
persons rather than of work. Perfection, further, is of two kinds; 
there is intellectual perfection, which has reference to the ‘‘ codrdina- 
tion of all the relations of which the idea of the world is composed, 
the synthesis of all the directive laws of the understanding and forms of 
the sensibility, and moral perfection, which respects the good of the 
creatures, the justice and goodness of creation’’ (p. 28). But here 
is suggested the problem of evil. Why is the work of the perfect 
Creator not a perfect work? Shall we call evil a kind of good, as the 
determinists do, or shall we attribute it to the act of the creature in a 
world which was originally perfect ? . 

M. Renouvier’s answer to these questions recapitulates without sub- 
stantial addition the treatment of the problem of evil given in earlier 
treatises. He ascribes all evil to the free will of man choosing to act 
selfishly in the perfect human society of the perfect primitive world, in 
which, at the complex beginning of things, a finite number of per- 
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sons was placed. He describes the destruction of this primitive 
world and the perishing of the original persons as a result of the revolt 
against justice in human society, the reappearance of human life in a 
world ill-adapted to the human species and in forms of society where 
injustice reigns. He reiterates his belief that in the end the monads 
composing the original persons, now living through the lives of indi- 
viduals, will return to their original combinations, and the original 
finite number of perfect persons, enriched by the memories of the 
types of individuality and the forms of society through which they 
have passed, will be restored in the restoration of the originally per- 
fect society and the primitive perfect world. The world process thus 
has a beginning and end, is not infinite in time, nor is either the 
original or the final world infinite in space. 

In the study of external perception, a running commentary upon 
the representative historical theories of perception contends that 
relativism or personalism, rightly understood, corrects the errors and 
embodies the truths of both idealism and realism. The true sense of 
idealism is that ‘‘ no objective representation can be more than suéd- 
jectively objective, of whatever nature be its perception, whatever 
form it affects, by whatever judgment it is accompanied’’ (p. 24). 
Berkeley was right in affirming that sensible qualities have all their ex- 
istence in minds, that sensible phenomena are always modes of feeling 
or of thought. We have no real perception of bodies in themselves, 
but merely ideas which the presence of these bodies arouses in us, and 
which are signs of their presence and of their externality. Body is 
thus simply a system of changes in us, while the qualities of bodies, 
extension, impenetrability, resistance, are all so many particular forms 
of relation to each other and to some consciousness which represents 
them. These sentences show, however, the sense in which relativ- 
ism contains the truth of realism. Our ideas are signs of the presence 
of bodies. Representation is subjectively odjective. With the con- 
sciousness which the subject has of itself, the consciousness of the ob- 
ject is inseparably combined, but by a kind of natural belief. For 
there are in external perception no intermediaries between objects 
and ideas. We have to admit the perception of bodies as an ultimate 
and irreducible relation. 

Resistance, however, is a so-called property of bodies, which is a re- 
lation chiefly for will. Our experience of external reality does not 
consist purely of cognitive representation. It involves relations of 
action and reaction. We act upon bodies and they upon us; we re- 
sist them and they offer resistance to us. In our knowledge of the 
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external world, the living experience of force is the most convincing 
evidence of the existence of a physical reality or matter. Force, how- 
ever, so far as it represents a relation between the will of the subject 
and that will’s sensible effects, is another irreducible relation. There 
is no intermediary which can be perceived between the will as con- 
scious cause, and the phenomena objectively represented in the phys- 
ical world, and no rational hypothesis of the connection can be offered 
beyond the fact itself. Will, therefore, is an inexplicable first fact, 
whose feeling can be evoked, but whose idea cannot be defined. 

We use the term ‘force,’ however, to express a relation between objects 
in the physical world. We speak of it as a cause of movement and of 
heat, and of the different kinds of force, ¢. g., kinetic and vibratory 
energy, and we ask physical science for a definition of its nature and a 
formulation of its laws. M. Renouvier’s reading of the investigations 
of rational mechanics and thermodynamics into the nature of force as 
manifested in gravitation and heat, the laws of the transmission of 
movement and transmutation of energy, the question whether space is 
continuously filled with bodies which transmit force by contact, or 
whether force can act at a distance, is to the effect that none of these 
sciences penetrates the real nature of its subject. Physical science can 
know and measure force only in its effects, in quantity of movement or 
in heat ; it deals in the end only with the empirical relation of antece- 
dent and consequent, not with the nature of the cause. So far, how- 
ever, as the physicists can judge of the nature of the cause from its ef- 
fects, it acts like mental force, —like the only force we really know, 
which is the will. That is, the idea of a transitive force transmitted 
from body to body has been given up ; force evidently acts at a dis- 
tance and seems to be spontaneously radiated from bodies, as if bodies 
were accumulations of living centers with wills of theirown. Rational 
mechanics, therefore, seems in the end to define the forces of nature 
by mental agents, to hand over its paramount problem to psychology, 
and Renouvier feels that his thesis of the conscious person as the foun- 
dation of all knowledge, and the willing person as the center and core 
of all real existence and happening, stands established. 

Only a word of criticism can here be given. The relation of the cre- 
tive Personality to the world composed of these aggregations of centers 
of will-force, and the relation of this will-force to human persons, is left 
vague. One feels also throughout the work the lack of definite and 
original treatment of the postulate of personality from its ethical side. 
The author places practically all his emphasis on the intellectual side of 
personality, and borrows what recognition he accords to the moral self. 

SMITH COLLEGE. ANNA ALICE CUTLER. 
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Why the Mind has a Body. By C. A. Strronc. New York, 

The Macmillan Company ; London, Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1903. 

— X, 355- 

*« The reader will find in this book,’’ writes the author in his pref- 
ace, ‘‘(1) a sketch of an explanation of the connection of mind and 
body ; (2) a proposal, based thereon, for a settlement of the contro- 
versy between the parallelists and the interactionists.’’ The explana- 
tion is in substance the one ‘‘ which is implied in the panpsychism of 
Fechner and Clifford,’’ and the striking title of the work has been 
chosen ‘‘ with the object of putting this panpsychist pretension dis- 
tinctly on record.’’ In the light of this explanation, Professor Strong 
will show that parallelism, so far from denying the efficiency of mind, 
involves and implies it. 

_ The inquiry undertaken is thus essentially metaphysical. But con- 
temporary discussions of the problem as to the relation of mind and 
body are mainly concerned with the causal issue. Does the causal 
influence run in both directions, from body to mind and from mind 
to body, as interactionism holds; or, does it run only in one direc- 
tion, from body to mind, as automatism would have us believe ; or, 
finally, are the parallelists right in denying the causal influence in 
either direction? This is primarily a question of fact; but, could 
we settle the issue by empirical considerations, still we should not rest 
satisfied without going further and seeking in some ultimate meta- 
physical theory to discover how and why mind and body are con- 
nected at all. So one is bound sooner or later to plunge into meta- 
physics in order to make any one of the theories intelligible. 

But it happens that we cannot even settle the question as to the 
causal relation by any available empirical data, nor is it likely that 
we ever shall be able todo so. The facts admit of interpretation in 
terms of interactionism, automatism, or parallelism ; and there are 
difficulties in the way of accepting any one of these views as usually 
interpreted. Part I of the work before us (pp. 1-160) is given over 
to this empirical inquiry. Professor Strong’s analysis is keen, his dis- 
cussion comprehensive and transparently lucid. The study of the 
facts, it is found, lends support to no particular causal theory. It 
gives us a single positive result, the law of psychophysical correlation. 
‘« This law includes two propositions: first, that consciousness as a 
whole never occurs except in connection with a brain process ; 
secondly, that particular mental states never occur except in connec- 
tion with particular brain events’’ (p. 66). It might be fairly 
objected that the facts to which appeal is made are hardly sufficient 
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to establish the universal negative of this second proposition, though 
they may point that way; and certainly we want more evidence when 
our author later interprets the relation in terms of a third proposition 
to the effect that the particular brain-event corresponding to the 
particular mental state ‘‘ mimics’’ the latter ‘‘in all its details.”’ 

The demonstration of causal relations between physical events 
involves, Professor Strong holds, besides the determination of cause 
by the criterion of uniformity, ‘‘the construction of a continuous 
phenomenal series reaching from the cause to the effect,’’ and ‘‘ the 
demonstration of qualitative and quantitative relations.’’ Since these 
things clearly cannot be established as between mental and physical 
events, the causal argument would seem to make for parallelism. 
‘* But its validity is hypothetical, resting on the assumption that 
mental events are simultaneous with their cerebral correlates. . . . 
The argument from the principles of biology appears to prove the 
mind efficient ; but it is subject to the difficulty regarding the origin 
of consciousness. The argument from the principle of the conserva- 
tion of energy raises a strong presumption, not amounting to demon- 
strative proof, that the contrary is the case. Thus two great branches 
of natural science seem arrayed against each other. Physics and 
biology appear to authorize opposite conclusions concerning the 
efficiency of mind’’ (pp. 152-160). 

Thus a study of the various empirical arguments adduced in support 
of the several theories of the relation of mind and body reveals their 
insufficiency to justify a final decision ; and we are forced over into 
the metaphysical inquiry. Here we must first determine exactly 
what we mean by the highly ambiguous terms ‘ mind’ and ‘ matter,’ 
which are generally employed in a most uncritical way. Only when 
we have succeeded in doing this, shall we be able to assign to each of 
the causal theories its definite meaning, and to decide finally between 

them. 

Body, and matter generally, is resolved, on the basis of the usual 
phenomenalistic arguments, into ‘‘ our perceptions.’’ But this Berk- 
leian idealism (and, it may be added parenthetically, no other form of 
idealism is given serious consideration) gives us a ‘‘ piecemeal frag- 
mentary world,’’ and not the continuous and abiding universe of 
physics. Hence, though a logical theory, and an adequate transcript 
of the facts, it is not convincing. And since, according to it, per- 
ceived events cannot be explained by means of preceding events 
which were not perceived, and ‘‘ on the idealistic theory did not hap- 
pen at all,’’ it ‘‘ leaves the need for genetic understanding unsatisfied.”’ 
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Still, the continuous and abiding matter that science conceives is not 
accessible to perception, has none of the sensible qualities, and is, 
therefore, properly speaking, not material. Make the scientist’s 
realism critical, and, our author holds, physical occurrences acquire 
the needed permanence by being regarded as the symbols of extra- 
mental realities, things-in-themselves, that continue to exist. It is as 
if physical occurrences had permanent existence just as the scientist 
supposes. They do not thus exist as physical objects, nor yet as bare 
possibilities of perception, but rather as real possibilities, real disposi- 
tions, as it were, of the natural order (pp. 188-192). 

It may be doubted whether the scientist would recognize his realism 
in this guise ; and it is certain that any form of idealism that involves 
the belief in a permanent non-temporal self, —any that is not sheer 
phenomenalism, — would satisfy the requirements of the scientific 
mind, and ‘‘ the need for genetic understanding,’’ at least as well as 
the author’s so-called ‘‘ critical realism.’’ Of course, such idealisms 
would not make possible a genetic understanding of the real self, for 
that self is, according to them, not subject to genesis. But does Pro- 
fessor Strong’s theory satisfy either the scientist’s or the plain man’s 
realism? It evidently depends upon the meaning given to these extra- 
mental realities, or things-in-themselves. They are conceived as 
‘*mental in their nature.’’ But what is mind? The mind is ‘re- 
solved into a series of mental states.’’ More properly, the present 
ego is the state of consciousness at present immediately intuited, — 
‘* experienced,’’ but ‘‘ not known.’’ In memory, we are told, the 
past state recalled ‘‘really zs another consciousness.’’ Apparently, 
then, another ego witnessed the past state. This is introducing dis- 
continuity with a vengeance. The scientist’s continuous world would 
seem in a sad case. And how we should ever know the series of 
states, those different consciousnesses, how ‘ the other fellow’s’ experi- 
ence would ever get to be mine, remains a mystery. 

The discussion of the ego in the brief chapter on consciousness is 
far from adequate. For example, the theory of a non-phenomenal 
subject is disposed of cavalierly in a couple of pages, mainly on the 
ground (for this error is common to the three objections urged) that 
that theory involves ‘‘ extruding the ego from experience,’’ which is 
precisely what that theory affirms to be impossible. However, while 
not extruding the ego from experience, this theory may indeed con- 
sistently hold that the non-phenomenal ego can never be completely 
experienced, in the sense of being immediately perceived, in any one, 
or in the sum of all of the states of consciousness. But, properly, the 
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term ‘experience’ should not be taken in the restricted sense seemingly 
implied in Professor Strong’s criticism. And, of course, if experience 
were completely intelligible minus the permanent non-phenomenal 
ego, its assumption were needless. But I know of no philosopher 
guilty of denying this. The strictures made are thus wholly wide of 
the mark. Consciousness, Professor Strong holds, 1s real ‘‘ as long as it 
lasts,’’ — ‘‘ as real as anything can be. It is the very type of reality, an 
integral part of the universe of things’’ (p. 210). But what we should 
greatly like to know is how, on the author’s view of consciousness and 
the ego, we should ever be able to conceive that universe of things. 

‘* The relation between mind and body,’’ writes Professor Strong, 
‘‘will evidently be an essentially different thing, according as the 
body is the symbol of a reality external to consciousness, or only a 
phenomenon within consciousness’’ (p. 212). And a large portion 
of the book is taken up with the discussion of the possibility, the 
proof, and the nature of things-in-themselves, which are defined as 
‘* realities external to consciousness of which our perceptions are the 
symbols.’’ The existence of things-in-themselves cannot be imme- 
diately known, but only inferred ; and, as they never could be given 
immediately in experience, ‘‘the hypothesis of their existence can 
never be verified,’’ and we must remain more or less in the dark con- 
cerning their nature (cf. p. 192). But ‘‘the legitimacy of the gen- 
eral class to which things-in-themselves belong’’ is established, Pro- 
fessor Strong thinks, by our undoubted knowledge of the reality of 
other minds. Other minds are for us simply other existences, and our 
knowledge of them is ‘‘ transcendent’’ (‘‘ not empirical’’). Neither 
the external nor the internal senses lend the slightest testimony to their 
existence, yet we know ‘‘ with perfect certainty ’’ that they exist. In- 
asmuch, however, as the senses can give no valid testimony on this 
point, we have a kind of knowledge that is founded ‘‘ neither on reason 
nor [on] experience, but solely on instinct’’ (p. 219, ff.). It would 
have been well to probe deeper into the grounds of this belief, instead 
of proceeding, as the author does, simply to ‘‘ take the knowledge of 
other minds for granted and use it as a test of epistemological prin- 
ciples.’’ And if this belief is founded neither on reason nor on expe- 
rience, by what right do we call it knowledge ? 

Professor Strong has several ‘‘ proofs of things-in-themselves ’’ : 

1. Their existence must be assumed ‘in order to fill in the gaps 
between individual minds, and give coherence and intelligibility to 
our conception of the universe. Without them, the universe would 
consist wholly of individual minds with gaps of nothingness between, 
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and our philosophy be one of pluralism. But the fact that causal in- 
fluences get across the gaps proves that these are filled’’ (p. 259). 
(But would not this interpolation of a number of things-in-themselves 
merely multiply the gaps to be bridged, substituting many small 
breaks for one large leap? It is like trying to make a line out of 
spots by filling in a lot of mathematical points. For, on the theory of 
reality which this book presents, these things-in-themselves are, as it 
were, ‘chopped off with a hatchet’ one from another ; and will prove 
as intractable in philosophy as the hard unsociable atoms of early 
physics proved in natural science. It is hard tosee how these things- 
in-themselves could turn into a continuous world of reality by a mere 
increase in their number, unless we tacitly assume the existence of an 
inclusive consciousness or a non-phenomenal subject. ) 

2. Our perceptions are undoubtedly conditioned by sneiliatet 
events. Every phenomenalistic theory must go to ship-wreck on this 
fact. But, if we only assume the existence of things-in-themselves, 
we have a way out. For then the physical train connecting the extra 
bodily object with the brain-event can be regarded as symbolizing a 
real causal train acting upon the mind from without. ‘‘ The physical 
train that appears to exist in advance of the perception is simply a 
second manifestation of the constituent links of that real train, acting 
by means of collateral real trains, upon some other mind, or conceiv- 
ably upon the same mind’’ (p. 264). 

3. ‘* The phenomenalistic account of the origin of mind is like the 


. view that the brain process does not arise out of simpler physical facts. 


. It is a sort of psychological vitalism, which not only denies de- 
rivation from the inorganic but actually ignores the latter’s existence ’’ 
(p. 270). If, however, we assume the inorganic world to be symbolic 
of things-in-themselves, mental in their nature but with a simpler kind 
of mentality, the evolution of minds out of them, and simultaneously 
of the brain out of their symbols, becomes conceivable. 

We need not examine these arguments further, for we are told that, 
after all, the leap is ‘‘irrational.’’ ‘‘ Things-in-themselves cannot be 
logically demonstrated in such a way as to extort conviction from the 
skeptic.’’ But, Professor Strong adds, other minds are in the same 
case. We are led to believe in stem, not by ‘‘ reasoning, but by some 
deep pre-rational instinct, like that on which our faith in memory 
rests.’’ Our ‘‘ inference of things-in-themselves is exactly analogous 
to that of other minds.’’ For our part, we cannot see that the anal- 
ogy extends any further than this, that both inferences are, on our 
author’s showing, founded ‘‘ neither on reason nor on experience,’’ 
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but are ‘‘non-rational,’’ ‘‘instinctive,’’ or the deliverance of some nl 
‘«deep pre-rational instinct.’’ This is almost as bad as resting the 


case on an ‘‘ultimate inexplicability.’’ And it is strange that Pro- 
fessor Strong should have rested content with the appeal to a non-ra- 
tional instinct for a belief he holds to be necessary in order to make 
the world ‘‘ intelligible.’’ 

Bad arguments do not become sound by being repeated. I infer 
Gaius to be a rascal, for I hate him. I have neither reason nor ex- | 
perience to warrant the inference, but a deep pre-rational instinct 
guides me. Titus also arouses sentiments of hatred. He must there- 
fore be a rascal too, for — the cases are exactly analogous. Analogy 
with an inference based neither on reason nor on experience is noth- H 
ing to brag of. By this sort of reasoning almost anything might be | 
established. A believer in witches and warlocks might argue thus. . 
Their existence is not proved by reason or by experience, but a non- | 
rational instinct is enough, and he feels that they are necessary to 
make his world ‘‘intelligible.’’ If, however, the world is in truth 
made intelligible by any hypothesis, reason and experience must 
supply its grounds. The method which Professor Strong employs 
in this part of his work is a dangerous one, and above all to be de- 
precated in philosophical discussions. Such a procedure simply con- 
fuses the issue. More or less plausible, but logically unsound, reason- 
ings may be adduced in support of any view whatever. But the 
critical thinker should avoid these snares, which usually have no other 
effect than to bolster up pre-rational prejudices. So it seems to i 
me that in the theory of things-in-themselves here set forth we have 
nothing but an attempted faith-cure of the ills of phenomenalism, — 
defining faith scholastic-wise as voluntaria certitudo absentium; and 
the ‘‘ arguments ’’ for their existence should be entitled fides guarens 
intellectum. 

Having reached things in themselves, Professor Strong argues that 
they must be mental in their nature. ‘‘ Since consciousness is the 
only reality of which we have any immediate knowledge, and there- 
fore our only sample of what reality is like, we have no other concep- 
tion of a reality’’ (p. 295). Moreover, ‘‘ individual minds arise out 
of them by evolution.’’ Unfortunately the argument proves too a 
much ; for our only sample is shorn of all that makes it significant in 
the process of simplification when we pass back to our progenitors 
in the hypothetical ‘‘ simpler mental facts’’ corresponding to the 
‘* simpler physical facts ’’ (the phenomena of physics and chemistry) 
out of which the brain process arises. Moreover, the unity which 
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Professor Strong assumes in this world of things-in-themselves is 
purely verbal, until we can explain how they are related, what their 
action on one another means, how we are to think it. We have 
called them all mental, by a somewhat violent hypothesis, and our 
mind is set atrest. But what should we say of a physicist who thought 
he had reached unity and continuity when of all physical occur- 
rences he pronounced the word ‘ material’! It does not help matters 
simply to say that these things-in-themselves together ‘‘ constitute a 
single system, whose continuity and order are symbolized by the con- 
tinuity and order of the physical world’’ (p. 346), unless we can 
intelligibly interpret this unity and continuity as it holds within the 
real or mental order. 

Professor Strong calls his view ‘‘ psychophysical idealism.’’ It 
combines ‘‘ psychological solipsism’’ with ‘‘ ontological realism,’’ 
and promises a solution of the problem of the relation of mind and 
body that will guarantee real efficiency to the mind, and, at the same 
time, deny its physical efficiency, that will therefore satisfy the de- 
mands alike of parallelist and interactionist. The resulting doctrine, 
however, while supposed to ‘‘ preserve a formal parallelism,’’ is in 
truth not a doctrine of parallelism at all, but one of ‘‘identity.’’ 
Consciousness zs the reality symbolized by the brain process. The 
brain process, as part of the physical order, is merely a phenomenon, 
and its reality consists in its being perceived. When actually per- 
ceived, the mental event of which it is the symbol has preceded it, 
and may therefore be spoken of as its cause. But, adds Professor 
Strong, ‘‘ what if the parallelist, by the brain events which he asserts 
to be simultaneous with mental states, means not the perceptions but 
the events perceived, the only intelligible explanation of the latter 
being that they are events-in-themselves? What if the simultaneity 
he asserts is really between mental states and the real events for which 
the brain-events stand?’’ (p. 342). But these real events are the 
identical mental states in question. Hence, to keep the formal paral- 
lelism, the brain-event must be regarded simply ‘‘ as the mental state 
itself regarded from the point of view of the perception,’’ and then 
in truth we have ‘‘ no parallelism, but a single series.’’ I find it hard to 
carry out this doctrine, and it seems to me that the author himself does 
not succeed in doing so. Although we have done away with a ‘‘ real 
parallelism,’’ forthwith a phenomenal parallelism turns up. ‘‘ One of 
the two series is not real but only phenomenal, it is a shadow cast by 
one consciousness on another or on its latter [later ?] self, and having 
no existence apart from the two ; and the parallelism necessarily shares 
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the phenomenal character of its physical member ’’(p. 343). We have, 
it would seem, a sort of rivalry between our psychological idealism, 
and our metaphysical realism. Thus the symbol, the physical occur- 
rence, is held not to exist save in being actually perceived, but then it 
exists no longer merely as symbol but as reality in the perceiving con- 
sciousness. The symbol comes into existence after the real event it 
symbolizes, and then it is itself a real event in another consciousness. 
We have thus only realities, and a single series, or a number of single 
series in the various perceiving minds. But, again, the brain-event is 
regarded as the ‘‘shadow’’ of the conscious state, which would seem 
to make its appearance simultaneous, and the parallelism returns. 
But, whichever way we take it, is not the whole problem as to the rela- 
tion of mind and body still to solve? For that problem, even if sub- 
sumed under that of the relation of reality and phenomenon, still calls 
for an explanation of the latter relation. If the phenomenon, the 
brain-event, is the ‘‘ shadow ’’ of the mental event, the latter is thereby 
made at least its part cause ; if the ‘‘symbol,’’ its regular appearance | 
in the wake of its reality, the conscious state, without some causal ) 
bond that reaches it 7 i¢s character as symbol is just the mystery of the . 
relation of mind and body. And if we reduce the parallelism to a 
single series, then the problem of the relation of mind and body is iii 
still on our hands in the fact that some of these realities are percep- 
tions and common property, with a unity and continuity of their 
own,— and that, in spite of the fact that they are supposed to get their 
entire reality in many distinct and separate minds, — while others are 
not perceptions and are strictly private property ; and the puzzle is 
how one group of these realities can act on the other which seems to 
be a closed system. 

The solution offered may perhaps be symbolized as follows: A is 
angry at £ and determines to strike him. Between his intention and 
£’s pain a number of physical occurrences intervene, — the outgoing 
current, the muscular contraction, the blow, the incoming current, 
etc. The series may be represented thus : 


ote, 
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—a, 4, ¢,d,and being phenomena, and giving a continuous chain. 
But 4 causes £. Howis this possible, with the gaps existing between 
them? We fill in the gaps by supposing the actual chain to be 
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— the bracketed capitals representing the realities, the things-in- 
themselves, of which 4, ¢, and dare the symbols. But the case is not 
so simple as this. We have apparently for the old dualism a continu- 
ous distinction between substance and shadow. But these would-be 
shadows, as entering into some consciousness or other, are ‘ real,’ — 
are entitled to capitalization in our formula. Their degredation to 
‘ lower case ’ is the result of a sort of metaphysical illusion. 4, cand 
@, as they actually are, are mental states of egos active in 4 and £, 
and of any other consciousness that may happen to experience them. 
Only after we have first ejected them from the mind and given them 
a kind of spurious independent existence, do we feel the necessity of 
in some way regarding them as representing their own particular 
realities (or things-in-themselves). Yet it is this very illusion that 
makes the gap which Professor Strong invents his things-in-themselves 
to fill. In reality, the gap does not exist; and, if it did, to fill 
it by assuming, corresponding to the intervening events in the physical 
series, things-in-themselves B, C, and J, is to satisfy the passion for 
continuity with a name. The continuity between 4 and £ oa B, C, 
and D remains unintelligible, even if we conceive 2, C, and D after 
the analogy of consciousness. It is as if Arthur, wishing to com- 
municate with Edgar, Arthur’s familiar (his brain-event, dus 
Achates), should touch Bob’s familiar, who should stir up Charles’s 
familiar, who should arouse Dick’s familiar, who should awaken 
' Edgar’s familiar, when lo! Edgar is appraised of Arthur’s resentment. 
But why shouldn’t Arthur go straight to Edgar? Or, if there must be 
real, as well as phenomenal go-betweens, why should they not, being 
conceived after the analogy of consciousness, enter into the game as 
other consciousnesses do? Professor Strong makes the gap that occa- 
sions the difficulty, and that because of his inadequate conception of 
the ego, and, in general, of idealism. The ego, he holds, is not in 
space. Is it any more truly é# time ? 

Perhaps philosophy would make surer progress if philosophers would 
more frequently detach problems, as Professor Strong has done, and 
give them separate and exhaustive treatment. And I think this is the 
main value of this work. It brings clearly to light the many difficul- 
ties involved in the problem considered, and should at least have the 
negative value of putting an end to such superficial solutions of the 
issue as are generally met with in the discussions of philosophers who 
lightly settle the matter with a few passing comments. It may indeed 
be that a whole system is involved in the attempt to work out any 
serious problem. No matter for that. It will be more likely to be 
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one, and not several conflicting systems, if a single problem is held 
persistently in view than if one indite a book de omnibus rebus. Pro- 
fessor Strong’s book also, it seems to me, brings out very clearly the 
needs that must be met before we can expect to find a satisfactory so- 
lution of the problems that it considers. Some of these are: a deeper 
discussion of the basis of the inference to other minds, and of the 
meaning and method of the action of mind on mind, and thus of the 
significance of the unity and continuity in the world of mental real- 
ities ; a fuller investigation of the nature and the import of the ‘ trans- 
cendence’ involved, as the author rightly points out, in memory and 
perception, as well as in our knowledge of other minds ; a more com- 
prehensive treatment of idealism, consciousness, and the ego; and a 
more searching examination of the notion of causality. 


CHaRLes M. BAKEWELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Outlines of Psychology. An Elementary Treatise with Some 
Practical Applications. By Josian Royce. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1903. — pp. xxvii, 379. 

It goes without saying that Professor Royce’s book is a fresh and 
independent treatment of psychology, rich in suggestion. In his 
introductory chapter on ‘‘ Definitions and Explanations,’’ he first 
admirably states the difference between the inner psychical facts and 


the outer facts, which are ‘‘ public property,’’ and then—in the ° 


opinion of the present writer — rather overstates the social and ‘ de- 
scriptive’ nature of the science of psychology. The chapters which 
follow, on the ‘‘ Physical Signs of the Presence of Mind’’ and on 
‘«Nervous Conditions,’’ include nothing new except a statement of 
Loeb’s conception of the ‘tropism’ and the suggestion (later to be 
developed) that the tropism may be treated as a parallel to some 
psychic fact. As ‘‘ General Features of Conscious Life,’’ Royce next 
considers, very effectively, the unity and the variety of conscious- 
ness, ‘‘ the fact that at any time whatever is present tends to form an 
always incomplete but still in some respects single conscious condi- 
tion,’’ and the ‘‘ equally obvious fact ’’ that ‘‘ the one conscious state 
of the moment is always a unity consisting of a multiplicity.’’ The 
chapter concludes with a criticism of the theory that ‘‘ our total mental 
state is . . . a unity consisting of certain ultimate sensations and 
feelings that we cannot ourselves detect except indirectly.’’ To the 
present writer this criticism seems unnecessary, because the ‘ mind- 
stuff’ hypothesis, which it opposes, so long ago slipped out of psycho- 
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logical systems. The psychologists nowadays still talk of conscious 
elements ; but every one of them would agree with Royce, that an ele- 
ment is an abstraction, that ‘‘ analysis alters the consciousness that is 
analyzed,’’ and that ‘‘for any ordinary state of consciousness an 
analyzed state or series of states may be substituted.’’ 

From this point onward, the book discusses phenomena of con- 
sciousness on the basis of a ‘tripartite division,’ not indeed the tra- 
ditional division into feeling, knowledge, and will, but a classifica- 
tion under the three heads, — admirably chosen from the standpoint 
of pedagogical application, — of sensitiveness, docility, and mental 
initiative. The study of sensitiveness is defined (p. 117) as ‘‘a 
statement of the principal kinds of states of consciousness that occur 
within the range of our psychical experience . . . with especial re- 
lations to the sorts of physical conditions on which they depend.’’ 
The study of docility proves to be a discussion of ‘‘ the relations 
that bind the consciousness of any moment to previous experience.’’ 
The study, finally, of mental initiative is a consideration of ‘‘ the 
factors that make possible . . . variation of our conduct and of our 
mental processes.’’ 

It becomes at once evident to the reader that the discussion of sen- 
sitiveness, that is, of ‘‘ principal kinds of states of consciousness,’’ is 
Royce’s equivalent for a study of the conscious elements. It is not, 
however, a part of his plan to consider these in any detail, except as 
they offer especial features of practical interest. He groups them under 
the three heads: sensory experience, mental imagery, and feelings ; 
and, so far as the first two classes are concerned, offers within the limits 
of forty pages a very successful sketch of fundamental facts concerning 
sense-experience and mental imagery. Of especial value is the treat- 
ment of extensity as an attribute of sensation, a ‘‘ primitive character 
upon which our developed notion of space is founded’’ (p. 140). 
The physical parallel of the sensory consciousness of extensity is well 
described as ‘‘ reaction of orientation.’’ Significant, also, is the em- 
phasis laid, throughout the discussion of mental imagery, upon ‘‘ the 
connection between sensory images and our motor response to our 
environment ’’ (p. 159). 

By far the most important chapter in this division of the book is 
that which discusses the feelings. Professor Royce here proposes the 
hypothesis of at least two relatively independent ‘ dimensions’ of 
feeling and at least four kinds of feeling: feelings of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness, and feelings of restlessness and of quiescence. ‘These 
two pairs of opposed feelings may be variously combined: ‘‘ There 
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are sufferings which leave us relatively quiescent, while there are suf- 
ferings which are accompanied with vigorous restlessness (p. 182). 
. . . On the other hand, pleasure may be of the restless type . . . 
although we like what we have, we are dissatisfied with the situation, 
and restlessly seek for more’’ (p. 183). The description and illus- 
tration of these ‘‘ mixed feelings’’ form one of the most significant 
portions of the book. 

This chapter concludes the enumeration of ‘‘ the kinds of conscious NT 
experience,’’ and therefore provides a convenient place for comment. i 
The first question which suggests itself concerns the completeness of Ny 
the enumeration. One is surprised to find that the book contains no | 
analysis of the consciousness of relations. In a later chapter, to be 
sure, the feeling of familiarity is incidentally mentioned, but it is then H 
too summarily assigned to the class of ‘‘ feelings of quiescence.’’ { 
Again, the chapter on ‘‘ Differentiation’’ discusses the ‘‘ consciousness 
of difference,’’ but only in its genesis through repeated, yet partially 
varying, experiences. No thorough analysis of the content of the 
consciousness of relation is offered. } 

With reference, in the second place, to the consciousness of quies- 
cence and that of restlessness, the present writer ventures to question 
the propriety of classing them with the ‘‘ feelings.’’ That they form 
a significant part of experience, and that they are constantly combined 
with the consciousness of pleasantness and of unpleasantness, Dr. Royce ili 
has abundantly shown ; but to the writer they seem to be contrasted i} 
with the life of feeling as the active to the passive, and to be more " 
plausibly described as aspects of will and belief. 

The chapters on ‘‘ Docility,’’ study perception, memory, and thought, 
with constant emphasis upon the irimitative function, — the tendency 
to repetition, not only of one’s own past experience, but also of other 
conscious selves. The social nature of consciousnesss and the close 4] 
and essential connection between consciousness and motor reaction are | 
the most significant features of these chapters. It may be questioned 
whether the very interesting discussion of generalization, judgment, and 
reasoning, — first, with reference to the motor reactions which they in- 
volve, and second, as results of social conditions, — offers an entirely 
adequate or complete analysis. The chapter on ‘‘ Differentiation ’’ 
considers a result, rather than a form, of docility. 

The highly suggestive chapter on ‘‘ Mental Initiative’’ disappoints 
the reader because of its brevity and its almost exclusive concern with 
the biological and physiological conditions. ‘‘ The basis of all initia- iti) 
tive,’’ Royce supposes (p. xxiii), ‘‘are to be found in ‘tropisms’ ! 
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that lead to a restless persistence in types of action which are not yet 
adaptive,’’ and ‘‘the power to learn decidedly new variations of our 
habits will usually depend upon . . . our disposition to persevere 
either in repeating with variations the particular acts that have so far 
proved abortive, or in searching elsewhere . . . for a chance solution 
of our problem.’’ 

This discussion of ‘‘the apparently spontaneous variations’’ in 
consciousness brings the book, as outlined in the preface, to an end. 
Two chapters are, however, added, consisting for the most part of a 
collection of practical inferences from the study of abnormal emotions, 
of intellectual disorders, and of ‘‘ abnormities of volition.’’ 

It should be added that Professor Royce has throughout defined 
with admirable precision the line dividing scientific psychology from 
philosophy, and that he has kept scrupulously to the psychological side 
of the line. Not every treatise on psychology, whether written by 
professed philosopher or by avowed scientist, merits this commenda- 
tion. 

Mary Wuiton CALKINS. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Erkenntnistheoretische Auseinandersetzungen. 2. Schuppe: Der naive 
Realismus. Tu. Zrenen. Z. f. Psych. u. Phys., XXXIII, 1 u. 2, pp. 
gi-128. 


A comparison of the epistemological theories of Schuppe and of Ziehen 
is difficult, because that of the former is worked out from logical grounds. 
Both philosophers, however, agree with Avenarius in rejecting the theory of 
introjection. Perceptions are given in space, not projected into an empty 
‘space. Schuppe makes ideas dependent upon the immediate content of 
perception ; but, contrary to Ziehen's view, regards the conscious ego as 
also a fundamental epistemological fact. He does not mean that the ego 
is found as a content of perception, but that it makes itself objective in the 
act of self-consciousness. In reality, however, we cannot discover this 
third factor together with the perception and idea. Schuppe admits that 
the subject exists only with its content ; by itself it is an abstraction. But 
an abstraction cannot be a fundamental fact for epistemology. To neglect 
the significance of ‘‘ content of consciousness '’ and regard it as a concept 
of a species which necessarily involves the concept of a containing ‘‘ con- 
sciousness’ is a fetitio principit. Moreover, Schuppe’s view presents fur- 
ther difficulties. He cannot show how the ego differs from the totality of 


-conscious content, or that it maintains a real identity in its changing states. 


Necessity of thought is identified with reality. The genus is regarded as 
the ground of the species, and the actual development of general from 
specific ideas is neglected. The essential character of perceptions does 
not consist of the factors common to perception, but of the general ideas 
as such. Further, there is a tendency to overlook the dependence of these 
general ideas upon the particular thinker. In the impression we have 
three elements—sense quality, space determination, and time determination. 
The particular class separates from the species, while the individual is 
merely a union of specificelements. Schuppe's view is incorrect in making 


-qualitative, temporal, and spatial determinations condition each other caus- 
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ally ; and also in giving to the elements an unmediated universality. Gen- 
eral ideas do not result from isolating, but only from inclusive abstraction. 
The idea ‘red’ is capable of general application, but is not a general 
idea. The idea ‘red thing,’ on the contrary, is a general idea, but is 
not given immediately in perception. General concepts are not given in- 
dependent of induction in a single experience of sensation, but are the 
products of a plurality of experiences. The thing-concept arises from the 
fact that our representations have been modified. Schuppe’s opinion on 
this question has varied. Recently he tends to make thing-concepts less 
dependent upon general concepts. The important factors in the develop- 
ment of this concept, which he names respectively motion, individual 
spaces, and uniformity of change, are better termed contrast, continuous 
spatial extension, and continuous change. Schuppe neglects the episte- 
mological significance of the physiological process of sensation. This 
process furnishes an important problem to any theory which denies intro- 
jection. He says that the ego, if it is to have concrete existence, must have 
the faculty of vision ; but he does not solve the difficulty. Ziehen finds 
that the analysis of perception discloses two laws. The one corresponds 
to the causal law of natural science. The other he names parallel, or re- 
action law. According to the latter, every psychic process corresponds to 
a particular excitation of the individual brain, and consequently ceteris 
paribus to a determinate stimulus. Every perception is a resultant of 
these two laws. By the elimination of the individual reaction we reach 
the reduction elements. The reaction law is a fact, and is inexplicable in 
the same sense that the laws of causality and of attraction are inexplicable. 
Schuppe is unsatisfactory in regard to the nature of unperceived existence. 
He equates that existence with the uniformity of the law according to which, 
when determinate conditions are fulfilled, it will be perceived. But his 
law is here a general concept. In reality, the analysis of the phenomenal 
world gives reduction elements and parallel components. The former do 
not cease to be psychical on account of the reduction. Merely the in- 
dividual reaction of the individual brain has been eliminated. Schuppe 
is correct in regarding the thing in itself as a concept without a content, 
but wrong in making causality an a prior? law. He treats the problem of 
the plurality of subjects very satisfactorily. The ego is not spatially 
limited, and there is no reason to reinterpret the common view that dif- 
ferent subjects perceive the same object. Differences in perception are 
reducible to physical or psychical factors in the individual. But in expla- 
nation of the characters common to perceptions, he unnecessarily refers to 
the generic standard of consciousness in general. The reduction element 
is not a generic concept, but the common substrate of individual percep- 
tions. Schuppe did well to point to the significance of reflective predi- 
cates, since these refer to the great problem of the relation between subject 
and object. They cannot, however, be distinguished by their psychological 
content from other forms of predication. He thinks that the ego, by mak- 
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ing itself an object, displays its nature in a unique manner. But it really 
amounts to the same thing whether I say: ‘‘ A rose is seen by me,”’ or, 
see a rose.’’ His view of the essential characteristic of a reflective pre- 
dicate seems to have changed. At first, mental activity in the form of 
the simple spatial perception was sufficient ; later, he demanded activity 
through logical reflection. Schuppe postulates a definite act which raises 
the nerve-affection to thought, or takes up the impression in its positive 
determination. In the process an unconscious principle of identity is 
active. Thisis not a subjective factor ; and the psychological side of recog- 
nition is not relevant to the present problem. Ziehen, on the contrary, 
maintains that the question is one of fact. Further, all our perceptions 
are conscious. Perception wakens by means of associations. The idea of 
a positive determination in the impression is derived from the Kantian con- 
cept of apprehension. The principle of identity is merely an important 
relational idea ; and it would be better named the principle of distinction 
or of similarity. Schuppe has not solved the difficulties of recognition ; 
and his division of the epistemological factors into object, ego, and an ap- 


prehending, is unsatisfactory. 
N. E. TRUMAN. 


Sur divers aspects de la mécanique. G. SOREL. Rev. de Mét., XI, 6, pp. 
716-748. 


Reuleaux has attached an importance to the idea of the development of 
thought independent of material conditions and empirical investigation 
which is unwarranted by the facts of history. He speaks as if there is a 
ready-made body of logical thought which science must master in order 
to direct men in its practical application, when, as a matter of fact, there 
is no body of thought except such as is gradually developed from empiri- 
cal solutions of practical problems. How closely the development of 
thought corresponds to material conditions and the instruments of investi- 
gation at man's disposal, is well illustrated by the astronomy of the Greeks, 
who were preéminently rational and mathematical, and whose principles 
were largely determined by cosmological conceptions not subjected to 
empirical verification. After this general introduction, Sorel traces the 
development of the idea of motion from the earliest animistic to the present 
mechanical interpretations. The Greeks recognized two kinds of force, 
muscular force, and force generated by a moving body. Four kinds of move- 
ment were formerly considered, circular, rectilinear, continued, and alter- 
native. Huyghens first formulated a theory of falling bodies on the con- 
sideration of forces. Newton's theory is based on the law of inertia ; he 
did not comprehend the spirituality of the force of attraction. Modern 
mechanics is based upon the law that, when the mass of a material point is 
multiplied by its acceleration, the product expresses force which can be 
determined by physical laws and geometrical principles. There have been 
three distinct sciences in mechanics : that which treats of central forces, 
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generalizing Newton's theory of gravitation, that which studies machines, 
and that which treats of elasticity. This last phenomenon is due to sev- 
eral causes, and has baffled the best scholars. E. C. WILM. 


The Limits of Pragmatism. J. MARK BALDwIN. Psych. Rev., XI, 1, 

pp. 30-6o. 

This article defines the limitations of the view which regards thought, 
truth, and reality as relative to ends. The discussion is arranged as an- 
swers to three questions: (1) Are there realities apprehended apart from 
the cognitive function, or, at least, not adequately apprehended through it ? 
If so, what is their relation to truth? (2) Are there any realities not yet 
discovered ; and if so, what meaning do they have for us? (3) Are there 
any types of thought, or modes of treating reality generally, whose mean- 
ing is not exhausted in the statement of their pragmatic origin? In an- 
swer to the first question, Baldwin holds that pragmatism necessarily pre- 
supposes an environment which produces the tension in experience. In 
confining itself to the thinking principle alone, pragmatism commits the 
‘genetic fallacy,’ because it has already depicted the genetic processes by 
which consciousness reaches the dualism of thinking principle and reality. 
Hence pragmatism must either admit the reality of an environment, and 
so entangle itself in the difficulties of a representational epistemology, or 
it must find some guarantee for the reality of mental principles not purely 
pragmatic. In regard to the second question, pragmatism holds that real- 
ity grows as it is actually discovered ; and Baldwin agrees that the psychic 
movement does not postulate any more of reality than is given in the datum, 
that is, the real subject in any given judgment of value is only that which, 
as possibly real, already exists for action. He holds, however, that 
thought is a reflection of the habits of actions, an organization for future 
safe actions. This thought is static, and is useful precisely because it is 
static. As the reflection of all previous pragmatic gains, this logical reality 
is more real even than the concrete thought function. The third question 
is answered by showing that universal and normative modes of thought 
cannot be adequately justified by the mere criteria of concrete experiences. 
Yet the pragmatist cannot deny the validity of these modes, because of 
their value as organizing principles of experience. Hence pragmatism is 
a genetic theory to explain the origin of the thought function, not a logical 
theory to explain its validity. In the light of this criticism the problem of 
philosophy becomes the reconciliation of the two opposed schemes of valu- 
| ation : logical systematization and practical manipulation. 

GeorGE H. SABINE. 


Phinomenalismus und Realismus. ELS— WENTSCHER. Ar. f. sys. Ph., 
IX, 2, pp. 195-225. 
For the comprehension and refutation of Freytag's polemic against 
phenomenalism (Der Realismus und das Problem der Tranzendenz, 1902), 
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an explication of the latter's standpoint is necessary. Phenomenalism, 
then, as represented by Erdmann, postulates the real as unknowable ; 
otherwise, the real must be given in experience, or must be reached by 
transcending experience. Nevertheless, that the real zs, we know, since 
the phenomena of perception are necessarily and apparently objectively 
given alike to all; that it also works according to some law we know. 
Evidently, under such conditions, a representative theory of knowledge is 
impossible ; even granting that the phenomenal might be a copy of the 
real, the knowledge of such a state would be unattainable. But the proved 
‘ synthesis’ of the forms of the understanding with the raw material of sen- 
sation obviates even this remote contingency. Now, against such a phenom- 
enalism F. prefers two main counts : (@) that phenomenalism is in contradic- 
tion with itself ; (4) that it can never be reconciled with the sovereignty of 
natural law. In general, F. merely misinterprets E.; in urging against 
phenomenalism that by postulating the real as a ‘cause,’ it has ‘‘ uncon- 
sciously become complete realism,’’ he has ignored the fact that the recog- 
nition of a noumenal cause does not preclude the unknowability of both 
that cause and its method of working. He himself admits: ‘‘ Though I 
know that A causes B, yet do I not know that 4 is like or unlike 2; 
above all, I do not know A in itself."’ In the second place, although all 
the ‘‘ natural laws '’ be in their sphere valid, yet it does not follow, as F. 
contends, that this is so only on a realistic hypothesis. F. has not probed 
the question. Indeed, as the quotation above indicates, his charges re- 
coil on his own head. /e predicates the phenomenal as the real and the 
knowable ; on the other hand, he grants the subjectivity of our sense-im- 
pressions, even of those corresponding to the Lockean primary qualities. 
fe demands for the outer order an objective validity and attacks idealism ; 
contrariwise, he concedes that in the understanding ‘ perception’ becomes 
metamorphosed. Finally, Xe it is whose presuppositions fail to harmonize 
with the validity of natural laws ; the transcendent cause of these causes 
removed, nothing is left for him save a theory of ‘ preéstablished har- 
mony.’ ARTHUR J. TIETJE. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Sur la valeur des questionnaires en psychologie, TH. Ripot. J. de Psych., 
I, I, pp. I-10. 


Ribot distinguishes two forms of the questionnaire method: (1) The in- 
direct method, in which answers are asked in writing from a large and 
miscellaneous body of persons ; (2) the direct or oral method. The first 
method is almost useless for psychology because of the extreme vagueness 
and heterogeneity of the answers. It presupposes the veracity of respond- 
ents, a presupposition which practically can never be guaranteed. Even 
the will to be sincere does not insure the veracity of the results. “In such 
investigations, questions have frequently been asked to which reliable an- 
swers were quite impossible. When questions are published in periodicals, 
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those who answer are frequently the abnormal and unreliable part of the 
communtiy. The oral method is capable of being applied only to a lim- 
ited number of subjects, whose habits, education, social standing, etc., 
must be thoroughly known in order to insure reliable results. It is much 
more reliable than the indirect method, but it introduces the personal equa- 
tion of the operator. Especially in dealing with very suggestible subjects, 
it is necessary to use great care in propounding the questions. In general, 
it may be said that the questionnaire method in only auxiliary to real psy- 
chological procedure, and requires much closer criticism both of method 


and of evidence than has been used heretofore. 
GEoRGE H. SABINE. 


Les formes simples de [ attention. G. RaGror. Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 8, 

pp. 113-141. 

The task here set is to find the relation between the affective and per- 
ceptive elements which the author postulates in attention. The emotional 
state can accompany, but not cause, that attentive state which is a particular 
mode of perception. The distinction between the spontaneous and volun- 
tary types is merely methodological : both have the same mechanism, and 
both are measures of intelligence in activity. Attention, which is mere 
absorption in an object, is efferent, disinterested, a ‘monoideism ' ; where 
the one idea attended to is that of regaining or of retaining possession of this 
object, the attention becomes convergent and egoistic. The attention of 
the child is contemplation, the reflection of the adult is action. In produc- 
ing the former state, the thought of utility plays no part, but in the latter, 
thinking is pragmatic and the standard is utility. The first condition of 
real intellectual independence is forgetfulness of self and of one’s own 
organic life. Thus, attention, which contributes so largely to intellectual 
power, is very far from being conditioned by organic needs and demands. 
It is, in fact, best studied in the pure form in which it occurs in play, when 
the personality is entirely lost sight of. Animals which play most are the 
most attentive and intelligent. It is misleading to say that the child, 
through activity of imagination and attention, creates his own world : it is 
rather true that by attending fixedly to objects he identifies himself with 
them, he zs the things themselves. Simple attention is ‘ pre-ideism,’ an 
anticipatory attitude towards a perception in formation. Perception is a 
more complex phenomenon, a synthesis of present and past impressions. 
With this synthesis comes another form of attention, conditioned by the 
relation of memory to the present sensation. Association being now 
involved, the emotional element of attention appears for the first time. 

ANNIE D. MONTGOMERY. 


L’ association médiate. H. Pitron. Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 8, pp. 142-150. 


In investigating the existence of ‘ mediate associations,’ negative results 
predominate. Yet most psychologists, relying upon personal experience, 
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continue to postulate such associations. Hamilton's mechanical explana- 
tion fails to explain ; Wundt transposes the problem without solving it; 
Claparéde searches and is unable to find any physiological explanation. 
But the matter can be conceived of psychically and intelligibly. The theo- 
retical difficulties and experimental checks are due to certain persistent 
prejudices about association in general, and to the elimination of conditions 
indispensible to the appearance of the phenomena, In spite of the tradi- 
tions of the English empiricists, terms associated should not be considered | 
as simple elements, nor a train of thought as a chain. The latter concep- ) 
tion is rendered inadequate by the possibility of choice or suppression of 
certain elements in the total idea. Actual consciousness tells us that abso- | 
lutely simple psychic unities are abstractions ; every mental phenomenon is Hi 
a complex, a state. Association, instead of being reducible to terms of con- ) It 
tiguity and resemblance, is a particular instance of the general law of psychic 
gravitation, a law of synthetic affinity (Janet) or of attraction and inhibition 
(Paulhan). Aninducing idea may be aroused by an external stimulus, or by Hi 
another induced image. The presence of mediate associations is frequently | 
manifested in a revery, in which sense impressions are interpreted in terms 
which do not correspond to the external stimulus. A subconscious idea tends | iH 
to arouse a certain psychic element ; but to the latter is attracted another ele- i 
ment, which, being more interesting than the first, is attracted to the ‘ per- 
sonal synthesis,’ and so appears alonein consciousness. High degree of in- a 
terest and sufficient rapidity of thought-sequence condition this substitution a) 
of the secondary for the primary element. Experimental investigators defeat Hi 
their own purpose : (1) by defining the terms associated and so forcing the 
subject to choose and reflect, and (2) by trying to create contiguous lines 
of association, and so destroying the real affinities between conscious states. 
ANNIE D. MONTGOMERY. 


= 


La sensation du ‘dejavu,’ J. GRASSET. J. de Psych., I, 1, pp. 17-27. a) 


The phenomenon to be explained is the feeling that a present situation 
has previously been experienced though it never actually has been. There 
are two essential elements of the phenomenon : (1) the recognition of an 
image, emotion, or a psychic state never experienced ; (2) ignorance of the 
origin of the impression with which the present image seems identical. 
This condition is attended by mental confusion amounting frequently to 
actual pain. Grasset explains the phenomenon by supposing that there 
are two sets of psychic centers ; the higher, whose action is conscious ; and 
the lower, or subconscious centers. These subconscious centers possess Hy 
memory and imagination, and accordingly may receive impressions from 
the outside and store them, or may form them in imagination. In either 
case, these subconscious processes may arise in consciousness and give 
birth to a feeling of recognition though the situation has not been con- 
sciously experienced. GeorGE H. SABINE. 
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Le sens du retour, P. BONNIER, Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 7, pp. 30-50. 


Several hypotheses have already been brought forward to explain the 
sense of direction by which animals are enabled to return to a distant 
home : (1) The return is accomplished by a memory of the route pre- 
viously traversed. This fails to explain the cases of return in a straight line. 
(2) Various theories of magnetic disturbance in the semi-circular canals. 
These have been abandoned since the experiments of Fabre and Exner. 
In fact, no electrical apparatus can be discovered in those organs. (3) An 
acute sensitivity to various qualities of winds is sometimes held to explain 
the return of birds. Selection of favorable winds could only be made, if 
the desired direction were already known. (4) Theory of Wallace and 
Reynaud that the return is made by following in jnverse order the odors. 
observed on the way. This last hypothesis approaches most nearly the 
view of the author. According to this, the explanation is to be found in 
the sense of position possessed by man as well as by other animals. By 
this sense we locate the various parts of the body, objects connected with 
the body, and even distant objects like the door of the room. It is also 
this sense which enables us to remember the direction of a building in a 
strange city, even after many corners have been turned. In man, its seat 
is in the semi-circular canals ; in lower animals, the function is performed 
by various organs, always, however, by the impact of a movable part upon 
a fixed part. The end-organs thus excited record upon the cortex every 
movement in direction, force, and form. The registering of a series of 
successive displacements involves a constant orientation with the point of 
departure, and thus makes a direct return possible. By frequent repetition 
this memory becomes an hereditary instinct, as in migrating animals, in- 
corporated in the nervous system of each individual of the species. 

GRACE MEAD ANDRUS. 


De la controverse en biologie. F. Houssay. Rev. de Mét., XI, 5, pp- 

537-572. 

The writer maintains that the various controversies in the field of biology 
are due not to differences in knowledge of facts, but to the differences of 
standpoint from which the facts are approached and interpreted. Facts 
are easily manipulated, and the same data are used in support of contra- 
dictory theses. On none of the important points in biological theory is 
there more than an apparent agreement. The ‘differences of spirit’ are a 
source of endless conflict, and the violence and duration of the controversy 
are proportional to the generality of the subject in question. The qualified 
adherence of embryologists to the doctrine of epigenesis is an instance in 
point. The continual controversy between the men representing the 
‘ static’ and dynamic points of view is a pertinent illustration of this same 
‘difference of spirit.’ M. Houssay supports his thesis by a rapid survey 
of the history of biology, in which the theories of eminent biologists on the 
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most controverted points are briefly outlined. In this way he treats the 
controversy over the origin of life with its opposed doctrines of ‘genesis’ 
and ‘generation,’ the problem of sex, the question of fixed species, the 
problem of individuality in biology, and the controversy over the opposed 
notions of preformation and epigenesis. On no one of these points is there 
universal agreement, though the same data are open to all investigators. 
Different men, working with the same material, have reached wholly differ- 
ent results, not only at the present day, but through the whole history of the 
science. There is usually a consensus of opinion in favor of a particular 
doctrine, as at present in favor of epigenesis and variability of species, but 
there are wide differences even among the avowed supporters of these 
doctrines. There seems to be no way to explain these different interpreta- 
tions of the same data, except on the assumption that the various scientific 
constructions correspond to diverse intellectual types or to the presupposi- 
tions that accompany the adoption of a particular point of view. 
C. E. GALLoway. 


The Place of Pleasure and Pain in the Functional Psychology. WARNER 
Fire. Psych, Rev., X, 6, pp. 633-644. 


The question whether pleasure and pain can be regarded as modifiers in 
a system which refers activity to instinct, leads to the more general discus- 
sion of their placein a functional psychology. Such a psychology regards 
the development of our activity as a process of modification of original in- 
stincts through interaction. All activity is primarily impulsive. Every 
instinct sets out to deal with an object; an instinct in the narrower sense 
reaches its goal unhindered ; if checked by another, it becomes an emo- 
tional reaction whose activity is confined to the body of the agent. Re- 
flection is the cognitive parallel to emotion, which is conative. According 
to the functional view, every process of consciousness begins with a con- 
flict, which is both emotional and reflective, and ends with a codrdination, 
which is both voluntary choice and conviction. Adopting the functional 
method of studying first the pleasures and pains of the most obvious mental 
activities, and then applying this analysis to all the other forms of pleasure 
and pain, the writer concludes that not only is conflict a condition of 
consciousness, but it is specially a condition of pleasure-pain. Pleasure is 
succeeding, pain failing in the process of resolving a conflict ; when the 
process ends, there is no feeling of either kind. The conflict itself is re- 
garded teleologically, 7. ¢., as brought about by the increasing demands of 
the life purpose as opposed to conditions that stand in the way of its reali- 
zation. To establish the final validity of the functional hypothesis, this ac- 
count of conflict must, by reference to physiological detail, be shown to ap- 
ply also to the relatively passive pleasures and pains of sense, — a probability 
which many facts clearly suggest. In the experimental investigation of 
pleasure-pain, the ‘method of impression’ is scarcely practicable. The 
general culture of the subject and his condition just before the experiment 
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are the significant conditions ; that a given affective quality is inherent 
in a given sensation-quality is merely an assumption. Ethically considered, 
the functional view makes it impossible to regard pleasure as an end to be 
sought. The motive power of action is instinct, and the object implied 
in the instinct constitutes the end. Pleasure is not an active function, but 
an indication that the object is being attained in the presence of a diffi- 
culty. Pleasure, since it exists only while success is deferred, is irrecon- 
cilable with desire for the object. ANNIE D. MONTGOMERY. 


The Influence of Accommodation and Convergence upon the Perception of 
Depth. J. W. Batrp. Am. J. Ps., XIV, pp. 150-200. 


The first half of the article is occupied with a summary of previous 
theories of depth perception since Leonardo da Vinci. In the experi- 
mental investigation of the problem, it was found that accommodation and 
convergence do contribute to the perception of depth, —at least, in case 
of near objects. Hering and Hillebrand explain the perception of depth 
in binocular vision from the presence of double-images, and in monocu- 
lar vision from a conscious impulse of will. Neither explanation is 
satisfactory. It is impossible to see how double-images can furnish an 
unequivocal criterion of nearer or farther. Nor is the ocular mech- 
anism adjusted by a conscious impulse of will. Wundt's explanation is 
much more plausible. Indeed, the experimental results cannot be ex- 
plained without the assumption of the presence and operation of sensations 
of accommodation and convergence. Wundt conceives space-perception 
to be a psychical synthesis, in which the muscular sensations fuse directly 
and do not come to consciousness as sensations, — save when they are 
extremely intensive. This conception enables us to explain the possibility 
of depth estimation even when we have no consciousness of sensations from 
the ocular muscles. AUTHOR. 


ETHICS AND A2STHETICS. 


Psychologie de la croyance en l’immortalité. \WIJNAENDTS FRANCKEN. 
Rev. Phil., XXVIII, 9, pp. 272-282. 


This article discusses the psychological motives for the belief in personal 
immortality. The question of the truth of the doctrine is excluded. Sucha 
belief may be philosophic, regarding immortality as the logical consequence 
of the soul's essential nature; or it may be purely religious, regarding it as the 
special gift of God. The belief in God and that in immortality have the same 
origin ; in fact, there can be no religion without the sanction and support 
of the belief in a future life. Both beliefs arise in large part from the de- 
sire to see the imperfection of the present corrected and atoned for. But 
we find that in Buddhism, as originally taught, the good to be striven for 
was rather the annihilation of personality ; and Confucius taught nothing 
of immortality, doubtless because he wished to focus the moral interest of 
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his disciples on this present life. Such examples show that a strong desire 
for personal survival after death is essential for the origin and maintenance 
of a belief in immortality. Where this desire is lacking, the belief will be 
lacking also. This desire is but another form of the natural search for 
self-preservation. If our life is unhappy, we hope for another which 
will be happy ; if it is happy, we hope that death will not end it. This 
hope we extend to those dear to us; but the image of the future life will 
vary with the individual, —the Northman’s Valhalla is not the Mohamme- 
dan's Paradise. But the desire to live is not the sole source of the belief; 
another source is the power of the imagination, especially as seen in dreams. 
This is especially operative among primitive peoples, whose vivid dreams 
of the dead are a powerful persuasive to such a belief. By a contrary path 
extreme scepticism may lead to the belief. Men regard this life as a fleet- 
ing and deceptive dream ; religious feelings in connection with this thought 
arouse the hope of an awaking in which its enigmas shall be solved. 
Another motive is the connatural appeal of dualism as a theory to men at 
large ; the body wastes away, but the soul remains. And not the least im- 
portant is the moral motive, the revolt against the apparent injustice of 
this present life, and consequent expectation of future compensation. 
Many could not lead a thoroughly moral life without this hope. This 
sentiment is at the foundation of the Buddhistic doctrine of ‘ Karma.’ 
Just as many minds feel forced to believe in a fundamental order in the 
physical world, in spite of the multiplicity of phenomena ; so others are 
forced to believe in universal moral order, and not seeing it realized in this 
world, to conceive a supersensible world as a postulate. And finally, as a 
motive which is perhaps less weighty in logic, but of great moral value, 
and confined to a small number, we find the desire for moral perfection, 
for an opportunity in a future life of closer approach to the moral ideal. 
EpmunND H. HOLLANDs. 


Relativity and Finality in Ethics. T.C. Harr. Int. J. E., XIV, 2, pp. 
150-161. 


A need is universally felt for authoritative criteria of conduct which 
possess abstract infallibility. Though relativity in other spheres of knowl- 
edge is accepted, it fails to satisfy in the sphere of duty. The sense of 
oughtness in the child is first awakened by training, and takes form in 
obedience to parental commands. Such obedience gives rise to a desire 
for infallible ethical authority in the tribe, and the sense of being bound by 
unrationalized obligation is the essence of primitive morality. If the sense 
of duty be necessary to human progress, how discover finality for it? The 
social advantages of symbols of abstract authority in counteracting selfish 
motives are patent; but, as these disappear, the sense of duty must be culti- 
vated without them. Where individual and group interests clash, unrea- 
soned racial impulses must afford guidance. Historically, religion has 
shown, and will continue to show to men the value of obedience to duty, as 
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experience will prove what is useful. This demands insistence on finality 
of moral obligation, but relativity of ethical knowledge. 
FRANK P. BUSSELL. 


The Toleration of Error. E. Ritcute. Int. J. E., XIV, 2, pp. 161-172. 


The present tolerant attitude of educated men toward ideas believed 
erroneous is significant. Present day leadership is effective only if it be 
broad and judicially minded. So, too, in the world of moral ideals. The 
consciousness that another's views, even though erroneous, may yet do 
more of good than of harm has insured them a respectful hearing. The 


- personal point of view is emphasized, and it is admitted that each has his 


own view of truth. Such an open-minded attitude is especially noticeable 
towards religion. All theological dogmas are logically inconclusive. Each 
man has his own way of approaching spiritual truths. Diversity of mental 
types is a mark cf progress. That only has spiritual value which nourishes 
one’s inner life, and, since concrete personality alone determines value for 
another, we must not outlaw his opinions even though they oppose our own. 
Does such recognition of subjectivity imply indifference to realtruth? The 
danger lies, rather, in considering justifiable the holding of any opinion 
whatever. True toleration regards each man's view of reality as final for 
himself, though his view be not equally clear and the adequacy of his 


philosophy indicative of his mental and moral status. 
FRANK P. BUSSELL. 


Proverbial Morality. R. A. Durr. Int. J. E., XIV, 2, pp, 172-179. 


Proverbs are the first expressions of reflective morality. They are gen- 
eralizations of typical instances, hold universal sway, and for many men 
form a supreme moral code. Proverbial literature consists chiefly of criti- 
cal and judicial maxims of caution and restraint. These are not general 
truths, but by metaphors embody general ideas in particular cases. Their 
only proof is the image used, and, since their application is particular, 
maxims may be inconsistent or antithetical, the difference of metaphor 
hiding the opposition. Maxims reflect the many-sidedness of life with its 
contradictions and perplexities. They have aided in developing the moral 
consciousness by keeping men's thoughts and volitions steady, and, as 


stimuli to thought, they have had great value. 
FRANK P. BUSSELL. 


Les principes de la morale positiviste et la conscience contemporaine. G. 
Betor. Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 12, pp. 561-591. 


The moral philosophy of A. Comte, although less well-known than the 
scientific, was regarded by him as the central part of his system. Its con- 
tinued importance is due both to the slow development of morality, and to 
Comte’s own moral character. His very ignorance of critical problems is 
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here an advantage ; for ethics, unlike science, needs no basis other than 
the human will. Hence, by ignoring metaphysical questions, he escapes ; 
many errors common to moral philosophies. Further, Comte’s aversion 
to the scientific method is justifiable in ethics, where the task is to organize 
action rather than to explain the given. The supremacy of humanity 

reconciles individual freedom and subjection to law ; for the individual at- 
tains freedom only in so far as he incorporates himself with humanity by 

voluntarily submitting to law. Altruism as a moral law can be justified 
only by assuming it to be innate in man. The family, division of labor, 
and intellectual progress, however, have aided its historical development. ; 
The religion of humanity is to complete the subordination of egoism, by | 
investing altruism with the dignity and authority of its ceremonial. In the 
substitution of the idea of universal duty for that of individual rights, 1 
Comte has not shown himself in sympathy with contemporary thought. 
The individual, however, is not entirely sacrificed to the group. His in- { 
corporation in a system is really for the sake of individual development. j 
Since the discipline thus involved is voluntarily submitted to, responsibility 
is made the basis of morality. Comte attacked only the absolute right of ; 
the individual. All state control is to rest on universal consent, and to fol- | 
low moral and intellectual regeneration. While Comte’s failure to dis- \ 
tinguish between individual and social morality is, perhaps, opposed to 
current ethical theory, it is his religious system which is most alien to | 
modern thought, owing to the artificiality and arbitrariness of its cere- 
monial. But if neither his political, moral, nor religious system can be ac- 
cepted by modern thought, they can be of the utmost service to it, supple- 
menting its critical spirit by their dogmatism, and teaching a greater 
devotion to the spiritual life. Grace Mgap ANDRUS, J 
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Studien zur Werttheorie. Von ROBERT EISLER. Leipzig, Verlag von 
Duncker & Humblot, 1902. — pp. xii, 112. 


A study of the history and of the philosophy of art led the author to take 
up the problem of the general theory of value ; and the result of his reflec- 
tion is to be found in this brochure, which contains five essays: I, The 
Problem of a Law of Motivation ; II, Formal Analysis of the Historical 
Process and Introduction of the Concept of Value; III, Value as a Quanti- 
tative Concept. Measurement of Values ; IV, The Psychological Correlates 
of the Historical Process ; and V, The Theory of the Judgment of Value. 
The solution of the general problem involved in the theory of value is found 
in biological and not in psychological terms. Neither the common sense 
view that value is a quality belonging objectively to external things, nor the 
psychological view that it is the pleasingness or the desiredness of things 
is accepted as satisfactory. Although the author uses such expressions as 
‘voluntative " and ‘acts of will’ in stating his doctrine, these terms are 
used ‘‘ without any reference to the traditional psychological content of 
these concepts. What is meant is always only the process in its biological 
significance." A voluntative reaction is merely the change that takes 
place in a ‘biological individuality,’ when reacting upon an environment. 
Thus if, upon the approach of a heated object, I withdraw my hand, this 
withdrawal is a ‘ voluntative reaction,’ even though it takes place without 
any intervention of consciousness. The fundamental thesis that is pro- 
pounded is found in the following sentence : ‘‘ We say that a definite com- 
plex of phenomena is evaluated when its realization appears as dependent 
upon the ‘ voluntative’ action of a biological factor ; and we ascribe to it 
a positive value when its realization appears as brought about by the 
activity of the subject in question, a negative value when its realization 
appears as voluntatively inhibited "’ (pp. 23-24). It should follow that if, 
while standing upon the edge of a precipice, I am startled by a sudden 
noise and topple over, the fall has a positive value as compared with the 
experience of hearing the noise. This theory is beautifully simple and 
removes all possibility of difficult complications, only what is meant by 
value does not seem to correspond in the least with what is usually meant 
by that term. 

The book, however, is not without its value even to one who declines to 
consider his biological reaction upon it as definitive. For instance, the 
fourth essay is a very interesting and in many respects convincing discus- 
sion of an important psychological question, that of the will. 

It may be a lamentable weakness in the reviewer's make-up, but he 
must confess that the introduction of mathematical formulz into a discus- 
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sion where no mathematical operation is performed that facilitates and 
abbreviates the task of understanding the facts, has as its ‘ psychological 
correlate’ the sense of extreme weariness. 
EVANDER BRADLEY MCGILVARY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Possibility of a Science of Casuistry. By Ernest NORTHCROFT 
MERRINGTON. Sidney, Angus and Robertson, 1902. —p. 58. 


The title of this little volume indicates clearly the question which the 
author discusses. Casuistry is recognized as ‘‘ a neglected branch of moral 
study ’’ (Preface), and it would seem therefore idle to revive it only to show 
that it has no place in the land of the living, but this is what the author 
does. Fortunately, however, he gives it only fifty-eight pages of a re- 
newed life, which is all spent in philosophical court. The arguments in 
favor of giving it a new lease of life are heard, but then the counsel for the 
plaintiff brings forth Objections to the Presupposition of such a Science, 
Objections to the Claims of Casuistry to Scientific Method, and Objections 
to the Practicability of such a Science. The gist of these arguments can 
be got from the following quotation: ‘‘It is just because man is a free, 
aspiring, and self-conscious agent that a moral science is needed. There- 
fore to bind his moral and spiritual life to a mechanical system of dead 
rules is to annul his high vocation and unspeakable glory. It is equivalent 
to degrading him to the level of a non-moral being, and therefore it dis- 
penses with the necessity for a moral science. Thus even the method of 
Casuistry involves self-contradiction’’ (p. 47). Finally the defendant is 
condemned to a second death, and the reader of the booklet is shown ‘‘ the 
more excellent way."’ ‘‘ The best loyalty, the best devotion, the truest 
service is that prompted by a loving heart.’’ Love to God and love to 
man ‘‘cannot be separated in a truly balanced life. In Christianity as 
taught by its Founder, and expounded by the Apostle of Love, and the 
Author of the Chapter on Love in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, the 
union of Morality and Religion is perfectly accomplished, and in Love 
absolute harmony is reached "’ (p. 57). 

EVANDER BRADLEY MCGILVARY. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Principles of Western Civilization. By BENJAMIN Kipp. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1902. — pp. vi, 538. 


As Mr. Kidd looks upon himself as the champion, and almost the 
pioneer of a new political order, he has an unreserved enthusiasm for the 
era which is about to dawn, and a criticism, almost equally unreserved, of 
the views which have hitherto prevailed. ‘‘ Systems of theory that have 
nourished the intellectual life of the world for centuries have become 
in large part obsolete. They may retain for a space the outward appear- 
ance of authority. But the foundations upon which they rested have 
been bodily undermined. It is only a question of time till the ruin which 
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has overtaken them will have become a commonplace of Western Civili- 
zation "’ (p. 13 ; for similar utterances see pp. 82 and 140). 

Relying upon the ‘‘ evolutionary hypothesis,’’ and accepting in the main 
the views of Weismann (pp. 31-67), Mr. Kidd concludes that the principle 
of evolution is ‘‘ efficiency in the future’’ (p. 53), or ‘‘ projected efficiency "’ 
(p. 65). ‘‘In the struggle, as we now begin to see it, the interests of the 
individual and the present alike are presented as overlaid by the interests 
of a majority which is always in the future’’ (p. 53). Having accepted, 
or rather formulated, this principle, Mr. Kidd applies it directly to society 
as a political ideal, Accordingly, a survey of political history (Chaps. VII- 
IX) seems to him to prove that, ‘‘in the struggle the winning conditions 
are those of a people who already most efficiently bear on their shoulders 
in the present the burden of the principles with which the meaning of a 
process infinite in the future is identified’’ (p. 345) ; and, ‘‘ in the develop- 
ment in progress under our eyes in Western history, we are regarding the 
main sequence of events along which the meaning of the cosmic process 
in human history is descending towards the future '’ (p. 398). 

The very vagueness, as it seems to me, with which Mr. Kidd uses such 
words as ‘‘ process,’’ ‘‘ development,"’ ‘‘ the future,’’ etc., (notice the phrase 
**the process which is in progress in the evolution of society,’’ p. 146, and 
the marvellous sentence quoted above from p. 398), makes an appeal to 
the imagination. Just now it is a very popular belief that we are all 
‘*travelling upward to Zion,’’ and that somehow great things are in store 
for the race. On this popular idea, indeed, Mr. Kidd, I think, leans for 
support, and at the outset it is necessary to examine into its value. 

The power of self-criticism (regarded by Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, 
Kant, and indeed all philosophers, as belonging to the very nature of mind) 
carries with it the power of enlargement or expansion of mind. Mr. Kidd 
thinks that this conception of enlargment is due to the discovery of evolu- 
tion ; but it is in fact as old, or almost as old, as philosophy, and was even 
declared by Plato to make science and philosophy possible. 

When this radical fact of self-criticism is expressed (inadequately, I be- 
lieve) in terms of time, there arises the doctrine, attributed by Mr. Kidd 
to evolution, that the present ought never to be ascendant but always 
subordinate to the future. Not the truth, but only the inadequate expres- 
sion of it, comes under scrutiny here.° 

The ‘future,’ strictly taken, is necessarily future. It is not Heaven, 
since in course of time Heaven becomes present. The future is Heaven 
minus all but the time factor; hence, to realize the future, 7. ¢., to make 
the future a present reality, isa contradiction interms. The future, strictly 
considered, is not therefore a conceivable ideal, and gets a secondary value 
by the presence of elements illogically thought into it. 

It would seem as if Mr. Kidd were himself aware of the abstract char- 
acter of the merely future, and therefore speaks of ‘‘the future and the 
universal’ in contrast with ‘‘ the individual and the present" (pp. 58-59), 
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and identifies the future with the ‘‘interests of the majority’’ (p. 65). 
But if mere length of time constitutes universality, the past has equal 
claims to universality with the future, and as to a ‘‘ majority,’’ it is clear 
that an ideal is not a mathematical quantity. Whereas, if we are to dis- 
cuss what is meant by ‘‘interests’’ in the phrase ‘‘ interests of the major- 
ity,’’ we set aside the contrast of present and future, and are ‘‘ transported 
back "’ to the ‘‘ pre-scientific epoch "’ in which philosophers inquired into 
the good of man as man. But to open up such an inquiry is to set aside 
all the principles regarded by Mr. Kidd as characteristic of ‘‘ Western 
Civilization."’ 

Mr. Kidd, in his brief review of the political theories of English philoso- 
phers, feels ‘‘ profound surprise ’’ as he reads in Burke the remark that 
‘the State ought not to be considered as nothing better than a partnership 
agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco, or some 
other such low concern. . . . It is a partnership in all science, a partner- 
ship in all art, a partnership in every virtue and perfection.’’ Burke be- 
longs to the ‘‘ prescientific epoch,’’ it is true ; but seems to be ranked by 
Mr. Kiddas an exception. It would not be difficult to parallel Burke's view 
from Plato, who thought that in discussing the state he was discussing 
justice, or from Aristotle, who thought that the best citizens were partners 
in all science, art, statecraft, and wisdom, or frem Hegel, the Burke of 
of Germany, who subordinates trade and commerce to the higher inter- 
ests of the citizens. Hence it is open to us still to think the true prophets 
in political theory to be those who, like all the greatest thinkers, look not 
into the future or into the past, but down to the bottom of what is before 
them. S. W. DyDe. 

Queen's UNIVERSITY, 

Kincston, Canada, 


Das Problem der Willensfreiheit in der neuesten deutschen Philosophie. 
Von Leo MUrreLMANN. Leipzig, Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 
1902. — pp. 115. 

The reader will find this book a rather characteristic product of German 
scholarship. As the title indicates, it contains a summary account of the 
views of modern German thinkers concerning the problem of the freedom 
of the will. It also offers a statement of the questions at issue, a brief re- 
view of the main positions taken in the history of thought, and some critical 
discussion intended to define the writer's own attitude. 

Dr. Miiffelmann contends that the problem is not of such fundamental 
importance as has often been represented, and that the possibility of ethical 
life and thought cannot be made dependent upon it. He denies the state- 
ment of Mach that ‘‘ the problem of the freedom of the will is a complete 
touchstone of one's total conception and view of the world,’’ and that of 
Du Bois-Reymond that ‘‘the stages of the development of human think- 
ing are clearly mirrored in the treatment of the problem of freedom."’ In 
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support of this contention, he urges that we often find the same general 
views of the world allied with different solutions of the problem of freedom, 
that some philosophers of high rank have only touched this question in 
passing, while in the systems of many thinkers it plays no réle whatever. 
Undoubtedly there is a certain truth in this view, but one might freely admit 
the propositions offered in support of it without accepting the conclusion, 
A neglect of the problem might very well be otherwise explained, as ¢. g., 
by the special view-points taken by different thinkers, or even by the ad- 
mitted imperfections of those systems in which a discussion of this problem 
finds no place. 

The brief historical review extends from the period of Greek philosophy, 
in which the problem of freedom ‘‘ did not attain to any real significance,’’ 
to thinkers like Hegel, Herbart, and Schopenhauer. Proceeding with later 
German philosophy, the author first presents Indeterminism. Lotze is 
naturally made the great representative of this view, and with Lotze his 
disciple Hugo Sommer. Considerable attention is also given to the detailed 
exposition of indeterminism very recently given in Wentsche«'s Z¢hzh, 
(1902). The next section is devoted to ‘‘Intelligible Freedo . Kuno 
Fischer's interpretation of freedom is placed here, although it knowl- 
edged that he tends strongly to determinism. The author fin « © .t a little 
difficulty in defining the limits of Fischer's deterministic and inu.terministic 
thought, but concludes that it is to be assumed from his whole conduct ot 
the discussion that he places freedom in a ‘‘ non-temporal choice of char- 
acter.’’ Other representatives of intelligible freedom are Eucken and 
certain disciples of Schopenhauer, Lamezan, Mainlainder, and Bahnsen. 
Succeeding sections deal with ‘‘Indeterminism in Catholic Philosophy,’’ 
** Agnostic Indeterminism,"’ and ‘‘ Indeterminism in Penal Law and The- 
ology.”’ 

Only five or six pages are devoted to fatalism, and the only names which 
appear in the text are those of Haeckel, Paul Rée the positivist, and Nietz- 
sche. A footnote points out what every student of Nietzsche's works must 
have felt, viz: that at different periods he took varied and even opposite 
positions on this question. 

From the long list of writers who take in common a deterministic view, 
but among whom there are still wide differences in the conception and 
statement of the problem, the author selects among others, Sigwart, Wundt, 
Hartmann, Paulsen, Lipps, Simmel, Kiilpe, Ziehen, Riehl, Windelband, 
Adickes, and Natorp. In the case of Sigwart and Wundt, Dr. Miiffelmann 
finds an ‘‘indeterministic residuum’ which forbids one to class them with 
the pure determinists. He therefore gives them the apparently contradic- 
tory title of ‘‘indeterministic determinists."’ 

The author's own view is deterministic. The principal part of his defence 
of the theory is found in the section devoted to indeterminism, where he 
subjects to brief but detailed criticism the arguments of Lotze, Sommer, and 
Wentscher. The constructive part of the work would have gained in force, 
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if it had been given an independent place. The chief service of the book 

will be found in the material which it offers, both in the expositions and 

references, to students who desire an orientation in German thought on this 

much-debated problem. W. G. EVERETT. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


The Moral System of Shakespeare: A Popular Illustration of Fiction as 
the Experimental Side of Philosophy. By RICHARDG. MOULTON. New 
York, The Macmillan Co. , 1903. — pp. vi, 381. 


In Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, Professor Moulton made one of the 
most noteworthy contributions to Shakespearian criticism of this generation. 
The principles there stated and illustrated he now applies in his most recent 
work to the interpretation of certain problems of the moral life as repre- 
sented in Shakespeare's plays. The title he has chosen, ‘‘is not intended 
to suggest that the man Shakespeare had formed in his mind a certain sys- 
tem of morals, which he proceeded to put into his plays.’’ It concerns 
itself in no way with the opinions of the dramatist on ethical problems, if 
he had any such opinions, but confines itself exclusively to the life that he 
saw and described. What theories can we draw from the data which he 
supplies ? is the only question that is anywhere raised. That these data are 
of unrivalled value, that the examination of them affords us a well-nigh 
infallible means of testing our own conceptions of human nature, is the fun- 
damental conviction on which the book is based. ‘‘If any student,’ 
writes Professor Moulton, ‘‘has a system of psychology and ethics which 
will not bear confronting with the life revealed by Shakespeare, it might 
be well for him to doubt whether his system may not be one-sided, rather 
than that the insight of Shakespeare should be antiquated.’’ Unfortunately 
this unassailable contention is followed by the untenable assertion that fic- 
tion stands in the same relation to such disciplines as history and ethics as 
does experimental to merely observational science. Obviously the forma- 
tion of the hypothesis which leads up to the experiment is here confounded 
with the reading off of the results of the experiment. However, little use 
is made of this conception in the course of the work, and none of the 
author's conclusions depend for their validity upon its acceptance. 

Out of the broad field open to the explorer two problems have been 
selected, the discussion of which occupies the larger, and, for the student 
of philosophy, the more interesting portion of the book. They are: the 
conditions favoring and hindering the self-expression of character, and the 
relation between character and destiny. Under the former topic are dis- 
cussed the influence upon character of our own past volitions, of heredity, 
of circumstances, and of the supernatural elements in the plays. The 
‘*momentum of character"’ is exhibited by an analysis of the career of 
Macbeth ; and, in this analysis, originality, depth of insight, and power 
to combine scattered data unite to form a masterpiece. The study of in- 
heritance, on the other hand, is sketchy and imperfect ; the broader 
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problem of the place of congenital endowment, or ‘ nature,’ in its relation 
to ‘ nurture’ is completely ignored, although Shakespeare supplies interest- 
ing material for its study ; and the only thorough inquiry into the power 
of circumstances to mould character is confined to the special question of 
the influence upon personality of the supernatural beings in the dramas. 

The study of the relation between character and destiny is conducted by 
means of an interesting and valuable analysis of plot. Professor Moulton 
exhibits the workings of retributive justice as they appear in Henry V/. and 
Richard /1/.; he retells and interprets the story of wrong and suffering fol- 
lowed by restoration that forms the theme of Cymbeline and The Winter's 
Tale ; he shows how in Henry V///. *‘ outward "’ failure is compensated 
for by a gain in nobility of soul ; finally, in a careful analysis of Romeo and 
Juliet and of certain portions of Xing Lear, he answers the question of 
Eliphaz the Temanite: ‘‘ Whoever perished being innocent? Or where 
were the upright cut off ?’’ 

Besides the discussion of the above-named topics, the book contains 
many matters of less strictly philosophical interest upon which it would be a 
pleasure to dwell. In the controversial field of Shakespearian criticism no 
two students will agree at every point in theirinterpretation of a long series 
of characters. But Professor Moulton possesses so happy a combination of 
originality and freedom from the trammels of convention, keenness of 
vision and sanity of judgment, that the majority of his analyses seem des- 
tined to prove permanently valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
Shakespeare's world. FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Nietzsche's Erkenntnistheorie und Metaphysik: Darstellung und Kritik. 
Von Rupotr Eister. Leipzig, Hermann Haacke, 1902. — pp. iv, 118. 


In spite of the number of monographs concerning Nietzsche, none of 
those heretofore published is devoted particularly to his epistemology and 
metaphysics. Dr. Eisler’s pamphlet, therefore, fills a place unoccupied 
by any of its predecessors, and is additional evidence of the increasing 
attention that is being paid to Nietzsche by serious students of philosophy. 
Dr. Eisler finds much in Nietzsche's views that is akin to certain contempo- 
rary writers, especially E. Mach and Wundt. The plan of his book em- 
braces both exposition and criticism, the latter of which often takes the 
form of a comparison with Dr. Eisler's own views. The entire discussion 
is written with clearness and impartiality, and, while there is little or noth- 
ing absolutely new in the interpretation of Nietzsche, the abundance of the 
details and the care with which they are set forth in systematic form render 
the monograph one of the best that has yet appeared concerning this 
much praised and much maligned writer. 

Grace Dotson. 

Wetts CoLiece. 
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L'idée d’ évolution dans la nature et histoire. Par Gaston RICHARD. 

Paris, Félix Alcan, 1903. — pp. iv, 406. 

This work gained for its author the Crouzet prize, awarded by the Acad- 
emy of Moral and Politica] Science. Ais its title indicates, its subject is a 
large one, and it is dealt with seriously and at considerable length. The 
general thesis it maintains is that evolution should be regarded, not as a 
universal law of the objective universe, but as a regulative concept which 
finds its place in the genetic study of natural processes. With this notion of 
evolution, however, the author finds the prevailing evolutionary philos- 
ophy of the present day, and especially that of Herbert Spencer, to be at 
variance. The ‘‘ Synthetic Philosophy "’ he regards as the modern rep- 
resentative of the pre-Kantian speculation which led to a purely mathe- 
matical conception of reality, and of which Spinozism is the extreme and 
typical example. In all such philosophies, he claims, the method must be 
deductive, and the outcome a merely abstract knowledge. On the other 
hand, the legitimate employment of the idea of evolution is to be found in 
its application to inductive science, which deals with concrete realities. 
Even here the dominant conception is not that of evolution as a mere 
series of metamorphoses, but that of a cosmos, implying consciousness or 
thought as the subjective aspect of the life of the universe. To reach this 
conclusion, a critical examination is made of the idea of evolution as re- 
lated to biology, psychology, and sociology. The philosophical position of 
the author is that of an idealist, and the trend of the work is strongly op- 
posed to a purely mechanical explanation of nature. ' 


Saggi per la storia della morale utilitaria. I. La Morale di T. Hobbes. 
Da RopoLtro MonpDoLFo. Verona e Padua, Fratelli Drucker, 1903.— 
PP- 275- 

There are few works that would be more warmly welcomed by students 
of ethical science than an adequate and comprehensive exposition of Hob- 
bes’s moral and political philosophy. The system of this, in some respects, 
most typically English of speculative thinkers, has received but scanty 
attention at the hands of his fellow countrymen. We can, therefore, only 
receive gratefully the monographs relating to him which appear from time 
to time in France, Germany, and Italy, though they but to a limited extent 
supply what is needed. The book before us covers somewhat the same 
ground as that of Signor Tarantino, noticed some time ago in this REVIEW. 
While the latter work, however, was mainly explanatory, that of Signor 
Mondolfo is more directly critical. His contention is that Hobbism con- 
tains within itself such inconsistencies as, when developed, render the system 
self-contradictory. He points out the existence of two imperfectly reconciled 
factors in Hobbes's thought, the ethical and the political ; wherever the first 
emerges, it is admitted that morality, or, in Hobbes’s language, ‘natural 
law,’ springs from human reason, and has an objective and permanent value. 
When the second predominates, there is a denial of the claim of reason to 
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be the source of morality, which emanates from the ‘sovereign power of the 
state.’ Signor Mondolfo also finds in Hobbes a shifting of the conception 
of the Summum Bonum from pleasure as the progressive satisfaction of 
desires, to the mere conservation of life ; the latter being all that remains to 
the individual under the sway of such an absolutism as Hobbes claims to 
be essential to organized society. The author seems to attribute Hobbes’s 
restriction of the moral consciousness, and denial of personal freedom, to 
the practical interests and political ends which he had in view in writing the 
Leviathan and his other works ; but it is probable that his politics were as 
much influenced by his speculative theory as the latter was by the former, 
both, indeed, being due to the character of his genius as affected by the 
peculiar conditions of the time. As a system of morality, Hobbism as a 
whole has little permanent value, its psychological foundation being obvi- 
ously weak ; but, in spite of all crudities and verbal inconsistencies, there 
is a substratum of truth in his philosophy of the state and his conception 
of law, and to disengage and expound this would perhaps be more useful 
than any merely destructive criticism can be. E. RITCHIE. 


Psychology and Common Life. By FRANK SARGENT HOFFMAN. New 
York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1903.—pp. vi, 286. 


The preface of this work tells us that the author intends ‘‘to select the 
most important facts from the great mass of material now accumulated by 
students of psychical research.’" What the reader finds, as he looks at the 
table of contents, are three chapters on mind and body, attention, and mem- 
ory respectively, and seven on the abnormal and mysterious phases of hal- 
lucinations, sleep, hypnotism, mind and disease, telepathy, and the second- 
ary self. 

At its best, this volume is an inadequate restatement of material gathered 
from sources that, it is to be hoped, are at least as accessible to the general 
reader as this book itself, and for the most part the selections are not well 
made and often are apparently not understood by the writer. The stand- 
point suggests phrenology and the faculty psychology, with an occasional 
refreshing infusion of common sense. The first chapter on body and mind 
is particularly full of misstatements and half truths. Much of the material 
bears internal evidence of having been garbled from the Sunday papers. 
Space forbids the citation of many misstatements. The mention of Goltz 
among those who would place the ‘concept centers’ in the frontal lobes, 
and the statement that cerebral lesions are due to the fact that the arteries 
of the brain, unlike those of other parts of the body, do not connect at their 
extremities, will serve to illustrate the general tenor of the chapter. 

The chapters on attention and memory reach some common-sense con- 
clusions that must certainly be familiar to even the least initiated of readers. 
But while in the discussions there are many interesting illustrations of the 
general statements, there is never psychological analysis that will bear close 
criticism, and the argument is too often the on seguitur. 
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The latter part of the book is filled with anecdotes from more or less well- 
known sources. The general conclusions reached are more in harmony 
with accepted scientific opinion than the first part would lead us to suspect. 
The attitude toward mind-cures of all kinds is skeptical. After the very 
numerous unsubstantiated cases are eliminated, the author ascribes the re- 
maining fraction to the influence of the mental on the bodily states. He 
takes the investigations of Mrs. Piper at face value, and so asserts the exist- 
ence of telepathy, but is not as yet ready to accept the spiritualistic con- 
clusions that have been drawn by many psychical researchers, or to admit 
the existence of a secondary self. W. B. PILuspury. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


Kants Lehre vom Glauben. Eine Preisschrift der Krugsstiftung der Uni- 
versitat Halle-Wittenberg. Von Ernst SANGER. Leipzig, Verlag der 
Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1903. — pp. 170. 


In this work Dr. Sanger has undertaken a critical historical exposition of 
Kant’'s doctrine of belief. There has probably been nothing more impor- 
tant in philosophical development than the proper recognition of the limits 
of speculation. The immense value of the clear epistemological distinction 
between knowledge and belief, therefore, is evident. This distinction has 
made philosophy more cognizant of its aims and more sane in its methods. 
It must always be of interest, therefore, to go back to Kant as the most 
fruitful source of this distinction in modern philosophy. Dr. Sanger has 
put us under obligations by his endeavor to supply this need by a 
fundamental exposition of Kant's doctrine of belief from the original 
sources. He conducts his study under three heads : (1) Kant’s pre-critical 
writings. (2) Kant’s critical writings. This naturally comprises the chief 
part of the work. (3) Kant’s writings left unpublished at his death, ¢. g., 
his lectures, letters, and reflections. 

The author closes his work with a brief indication of the influence of the 
critical philosophy on subsequent theology ; and, in particular, its relation 
to the systems of Schleiermacher and Ritschl are discussed in a clear and in- 
teresting way. The work has been thoroughly done, showing a real 
scientific spirit, and will be permanently valuable as a work of reference in 
connection with the study of Kant. It contains an appreciative introduc- 
tion by the hands of that distinguished Kant-scholar, Professor Hans 
Vaihinger. GEORGE S. PAINTER. 


The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages. By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR. 
New York, The Columbia University Press, 1901. — pp. xv, 400. 


Although this account of the sources of medizval culture is in the main 
a study in literary origins, there are several chapters in the work which 
throw a good deal of light on the philosophy of the period from 400 to 
700 A.D., and incidentally on that of subsequent centuries. These chap- 
ters are: II, ‘‘ The Passing of the Antique Man"’ ; V, ‘‘ Pagan Elements 
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Christianized in Transmission,”’ in which the pagan and Christian ethical 
ideals are characterized, and Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite interestingly 
discussed ; VI, ‘‘ Ideals of Knowledge, Beauty, and Love.’’ The remain- 
ing chapters are occupied chiefly with questions of literature and art. 
W. A. H. 
The following books also have been received : 

Evolution and Adaptation. By Tuomas Hunt MorGan. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1903. — pp. xiii, 470. 

A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. Vol. Ul. By 
Joun THEODORE Merz. Edinburgh and London, Wm. Blackwood & 
Sons, 1903. — pp. xiii, 807. 

Transitional Eras in Thought. By A. C. ARMSTRONG. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1904. — pp. xi, 347. 

The Nature of Goodness. By G. H. PALMER. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1903. — pp. xii, 247. 

The Relations between Freedom and Responsibility in the Evolution of 
Democratic Government. By ARTHUR T. HADLEY. New York, Chas. 
Scribner's Sons, 1903. — pp. 175. 

The Canon of Reason and Virtue. (Lao-Tze’s Tao Teh King.) Trans- 
lated from the Chinese by Paut Carus. Chicago, The Open Court Pub-- 
lishing Co., 1903 — pp. 96-138. 

The Free-Will Problem in Modern Thought. By Wm. H. JouNson. 
Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Edu- 
tion, x, 2. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1903, pp. 94. 

A Bird's-eye View of the Literature of Ethical Science since the Time of 
Charles Darwin. By WAtTeR L. SHELDON. Transactions of the 
Academy of Science of St. Louis, xiii, 4, 1903. — pp. 87-142. 

Princeton Contributions to Psychology, U1, 2. Edited by J. MARK BALD- 
WIN, Princeton, The University Press, 1902. — pp. 21-65 ; same, IV, 
I, 1903. — 34- 

Ethik : Eine Untersuchung der Tatsachen und Gesetze des sittlichen Lebens. 
Von WILHELM WunptT. Dritte umgearbeitete Auflage. Zwei Bande ; 
Stuttgart, F. Enke, 1903. — pp. x, 523; vi, 409. 

Nietssches Philosophie. Von ARTHUR Drews. Heidelberg, C. Winter, 
1904. — pp. x, 561. 

Der Sinn des Daseins. Von Lupwic Stren. Tiibingen und Leipzig, J. 
C. B. Mohr, 1904. — pp. xi, 437. 

Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie. Von W. WINDELBAND. Dritte, 
durchgeschene Auflage. Tiibingen und Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 1903. — 
PP. viii, 575. 

Immanuel Kant: Die Religion innerhalb der Grensen der blossen Ver- 
nunft. Herausgegeben von KARL VORLANDER. Dritte Auflage. Leip- 
zig, Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlunger,, 1903. — pp. xcvi, 260. 
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Zur Psychologie des isthetischen Genusses. Von G. WERNICK. Leipzig, 
W. Engelmann, 1903. — pp. 148. 

Die Welt als Wille zum selbst. Von Max Dresscer. Heidelberg, C. 
Winter, 1904. — pp. 112. 

Kant und die Platonische Philosophie. Von THEODOR VALENTINER. 
Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1904. — pp. 94. 

Das Problem der Gegebenheit. Von Pavut STERN. Berlin, B. Cassirer, 
1903. — pp. viii, 79. 

Die Theorie der Lokalzeichen. Von ERWIN ACKERKNECHT. Tiibingen 
und Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 1904. — pp. viii, 88. 

Ueber die Grenzen der Gewissheit. Von Ernst DirR. Leipzig, Verlag 
der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1903. — pp. vii, 152. 

Tat und Wahrheit. Von Hans von Lipxe. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’- 
schen Buchhandlung, 1903. — pp. 35- 

Der Gegenstand der Erkenninis, Von HEINRICH RICKERT. Tiibingen 
und Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 1904. — pp. viii, 244. 

Moralphilosophische Streitfragen. Erster Teil: Die Entstehung des sitt- 
lichen Bewusstseins. Von Gustav STORRING. Leipzig, W. Engel- 
mann, 1903. — pp. vii, 151. 

Kant. Sechzehn Vorlesungen gehalten an der Berliner Universitat. Von 
GzorG SImMEL. Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 1904. —pp. vi, 181. 

Grundsiige der physiologischen Psychologie. Von W. Wunpt. Fiinfte 
villig umgearbeitete Auflage. Gesamtregister bearbeitet von WILHELM 
WirtH. Leipzig, W. Engelmann, 1903. —p. 133. 

Kant: Sein Leben und seine Lehre. Von M. KRONENBERG. Zweite 
neubearbeitete und erweiterte Auflage. Miinchen, C. H. Beck, 1904.— 
pp. x, 403. 


Le radicalisme philosophique. Par Evite HALtvy. Paris, F. Alcan, 1904. 


— pp. v, 512. 

Travail et plaisir. Par Cu. Fére&. Paris, F. Alcan, 1904.— pp. 476. 

Pierre Leroux, sa vie, son ceeuvre, sa doctrine, Par P.-F&LIx THOMAS. 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1904. — pp. vi, 340. 

Nouveau programme de sociologie. Par EUGENE DE RoBERTY. Paris, F. 
Alcan, 1904. — pp. 268. 

L' éducation fondée sur la science. Par C.-A. Latsant. F. Alcan, 1904. 
— pp. xlv, 153. 

Le bonheur et l intelligence. Par Ossip-Lourté. Paris, F. Alcan, 1904. 
pp. 201. 

L’ origine des idées. Par PAUL ReEGNAUD. Paris, F. Alcan, 1904.—pp. 
viii, I19. 

Le langage intérieur et les paraphasies. Par G. SAInT-PAuL. Paris, F. 
Alcan, 1904. — pp. 316. 
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Esquisse d'un syst?me de psychologie rationnelle, Par EmiLe Lupac, 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1904. — pp. xvi, 248. 

Les phinomines d autoscopie. Par Paut SOLLIER. Paris, F. Alcan, 1903. 
— Ppp. 

Esquisse d'une évolution dans [ histoire dela philosophie. Par NICOLAS 
KostyLerFr. Paris, F. Alcan, 1903. — pp. 224. 

L’idéal esthétique. Par Fr. Rovusset-DespierRes. Paris, F. Alcan, 
1904. —pp. 186. 

il pensiero di Francesco Sanchez. Per CESARE GIARRATANO. Napoli, 
L. Pierro e Figlio, 1903. — pp. 104. 

Bosquejo de un diccionario téchnico de filosofia y teologia musulmanas. 
Por Micuet Asin Patacios. Zaragoza, M. Escar, 1903. — pp. 41. 
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NOTES. 


The opening of the new year has been marked by the appearance of 
several new journals devoted in whole or part to philosophy and psychology. 
The Journal of Comparative Neurology is to become The Journal of Com- 
parative Neurology and Psychology, and is to be edited by Dr. C. L. Her- 
rick, with Drs. O. S. Strong and Robert M. Yerkes as associate editors, and 
a strong staff of collaborators, among whom we note as of special interest 
to psychologists the names of J. Mark Baldwin, H. H. Bawden, C. 
Lloyd Morgan, Hugo Miinsterberg, and W. H. Davis. The editors an- 
nounce that it is their intention to publish abstracts of current literature, 
synthetic reviews, and editorial discussions of movements and tendencies 
in comparative neurology and comparative psychology adapted for those 
whose purpose it is to follow the main lines of development in the progress 
of these sciences. 

On January 7 there appeared the first number of the Journal of Phi- 
losophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, edited by Professor Frederick J. 
E. Woodbridge, of Columbia University. This journal is to be published 
every two weeks, and aims to fulfil the functions of a ‘ Central-Blatt,’ pub- 
lishing short articles, discussions, prompt reviews, and abstracts of literature. 

The Psychological Review, which is henceforth to be edited by Professor 
Baldwin, of Johns Hopkins University, and Professor Warren, of Princeton 
(Professor Cattell retiring), with many distinguished collaborators, has 
been divided into two somewhat independent sections. The first section, 
devoted exclusively to articles will appear as hitherto, once in two months. 
A second division, entitled Zhe Psychological Bulletin, will be published 
every month, and will contain reviews and abstracts of literature, discus- 
sions, and scientific notes and announcements. 

In England there has been established 7he British Journal of Psychology. 
This will be edited by Professor James Ward and Dr. W. H. R.jRivers of 
Cambridge University. It will appear in parts at irregular intervals, about 
four hundred and fifty pages constituting a volume, the price of which is 
fifteen shillings. It is to be published by Messrs. Clay & Sons, of London. 

The first number of the Journal de Psychologie normale et pathologique 
has appeared under the editorship of Professor Pierre Janet and Dr. Georges 
Dumas. This journal is to appear every two months and proposes also to 
be a ‘ Central-Blatt’ for all in France who are interested in psychological 
studies. It is published by Alcan, and the yearly subscription is fourteen 
francs. 

On the 22d of January, Professor Edward Zeller completed his ninetieth 
year. The Review joins with his many friends throughout the world in 
tendering congratulations to the venerable scholar whom students of the 
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history of thought acknowledge as ‘the master of them that know’ in all 
things pertaining to Greek philosophy. 

We regret to announce the death of Professor Jacob Cooper, who has 
occupied the chair of Logic and Mental Philosophy in Rutgers College 
since 1893, having previously, from 1866, been professor of Greek in the 
same institution. Dr. Cooper received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at the University of Géttingen in 1854, and in 1873 was awarded the degree 
of D.C.L. from Jena. He has published several books and many arti- 
cles, though most of them lie outside the field of technical philosophy. 
He was seventy-three years of age. 

A congress for experimental psychology will be held in Giessen from 
April 18 to 20. The invitations for the congress have been signed by 
nearly all the prominent psychologists in Germany. 

The Second International Congress of Philosophy will meet in Geneva 
from the 4th to the 8th of September in five sections, occupied respectively 
with History of Philosophy, General Philosophy and Psychology, Applied 
Philosophy (Ethics, A®sthetics, Philosophy of Religion), Logic and Phi- 
losophy of the Sciences, History of the Sciences. 

By the terms of Herbert Spencer's will, the trustees, after certain speci- 
fied conditions in connection with his books have been fulfilled, are di- 
rected to sell the copyrights and other property. They are then to ‘give 
the sum realized in equal parts to the Geological Society, the Geographical 
Society, the Linnzan Society, the Anthropological Society, the Zodlogical 
Society, the Entomological Society, the Astronomical Society, the Mathe- 
matical Society, the Physical Society, the Chemical Society, the Royal 
Institution, and the British Association, or such of them as shall then be in 
existence and shall accept the gift upon the condition that the sum received 
shall within five years from the date of payment be spent by the governing 
body for the purchase or enlargement of premises, or for books or apparatus 
or collections, or for furniture or repairs, or for equipment, or for travellers 
and donations of instruments of research, but in no way or degree for pur- 
poses of endowment."’ 

Professor George Stuart Fullerton, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who is spending this year in Germany, has accepted a call to a chair of 
philosophy in Columbia University. 

In our last issue, through a printer's error, it was stated that February 
4 was the date of the death of Kant. Thecorrect date is February 12, 
and on that day memorial exercises were held in many American univer- 

sities. It is hoped that the interest aroused in connection with this obser- 
vance of the centenary of Kant's death, may lead to the endowment of the 
Kant-Studien, as a permanent organ for the study and development of his 
philosophy. Subscriptions for this purpose may be sent to the editor, Pro- 
fessor H. Vaihinger, Halle a. S., Germany, or to the American represen- 
tative of the journal, Professor J. E. Creighton, Cornell University. 
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Dr. Benjamin Rand, of Harvard, has just completed the printing of a 
‘« Bibliography of the History of Philosophy."’ It embraces all the great phi- 
losophers from Thales to Spencer, their works, and the works written upon 
them. The philosophers number 550, and the literature about them com- 
prises 25,000 titles of articles and volumes. The work now equals 500 
pages of double columns. 

He has also prepared Bibliographies of Systematic Philosophy, Logic, 
sthetics, Philosophy of Religion, Ethics, and Psychology. These will 
also be printed in succession by the University Press at Oxford. These 
Bibliographies, with the one already printed, will together form the third 
volume of the Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology edited by Professor 
J. Mark Baldwin, and will also appear in separate form as Dr. Rand's 
‘‘Bibliography of Philosophy.’’ The publishers are the Macmillan Company. 

Just as we are going to press, the news comes of the death of Sir Leslie 
Stephen. He was born in 1832, and educated at Eton and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. His more important philosophical works are: History of 
English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (1876); The Science of Ethics 
(1882); An Agnostic's Apology (1893); The English Utilitarians (1900). 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
journals : 

Tue Monist, XIV, 2: G. Sergi, Primitive Rome; A. Fore/, Ants and 
Some Other Insects (concluded) ; Editor, The Still Small Voice; A. /. 
Edmunds, A Buddhist Genesis; G. W. Gilmore, The Higher Criticism ; 
Teitaro Suzuki, The First Buddhist Council ; Lucien Arréat, Literary Cor- 
respondence, France; Criticisms and Discussions; Book Reviews and 
Notes. 

MinD, No. 49: F. H. Bradley, The Definition of Will; W. H. Fair- 
brother, The Relations of Ethics to Metaphysics; C. 44. Walsh, Kant’s 
Transcendental Idealism and Empirical Realism, Il; G. D. Hicks, Pro- 
fessor Adamson’s Philosophical Lectures ; Critical Notices ; New Books ; 
Philosophical Periodicals ; Notes. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, XIV, 2: W. /. Brown, The 
True Democratic Ideal; 7: C. Had/, Relativity and Finality in Ethics ; 
Eliza Ritchie, The Toleration of Error; 2. A. Duff, Proverbial Morality ; 
S. J. Barrows, Crime in England ; john MacCunn, The Cynics; W. A. 
Watt, The Individualism of Marcus Aurelius; A. B. Alexander, The 
Spring of Salvation ; Discussion; Book Reviews. 

Tue PsycHovoGicaL Review, XI, 1: Raymond Dodge, The Participa- 
tion of Eye Movements in the Visual Perception of Motion ; Boris Sidis, 
An Inquiry into the Nature of Hallucination; /. Mark Baldwin, The 
Limits of Pragmatism ; Discussion. 

Tue HIBBERT JOURNAL, II, 2: A. C. Corrance, Progressive Catholicism 


and High Church Absolutism ; The Alleged Indifference of Laymen to , 


Religion ; £. Carpenter, The Gods as Embodiments of the Race-memory ; 
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W. P. Montague, The Evidence of Design in the Elements and Structure 
of the Cosmos ; /. 1. Beibitz, The New Point of View in Theology; Z. 2. 
Farnell, Sacrificial Communion in Greek Religion; B. W. Bacon, The 
Johannine Problem, II ; /. Moffatt, Zoroastrianism and Primitive Christi- 
anity, 11 ; Adice Gardner, Some Theological Aspects of the Iconoclastic 
Controversy ; Discussions ; Reviews. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, VIII, 1: A. G. B., The 
Religious Situation in Paris; -. C. Poerter, Inquiries Concerning the 
Divinity of Christ; 7, £. McFadyen, Hellenism and Hebraism; G. 7. 
Knight, The New Science in Relation to Theism ; £. Kdnig, The Problem 
of the Poem of Job; Recent Theological Literature. 


THE British JoURNAL oF PsycHo.oGcy, I, 1: James Ward, On the 
Definition of Psychology ; C. S. Sherrington, On Binocular Flicker and 
the Correlation of Activity of ‘Corresponding’ Retinal Points ; 7. Z. Mc- 
dntyre, A Sixteenth Century Psychologist: Bernardino Telesio; W. Mc- 
Dougall, The Sensations Excited by a Single Momentary Stimulation of 
the Eye; Note; Proceedings of the Psychological Society. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
I, 1: Hugo Miinsterburg, The International Congress of Arts and Science ; 
G. T. Ladd, The Religious Consciousness as Ontological. C. ZL. Frank- 
4in, Some Points in Minor Logic ; The Third Meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals 
and New Books ; Notes. 

I, 2: C. J. Keyser, Concerning the Concept and Existence-Proofs of 
the Infinite; £. B. Titchener, Organic Images; M. A. Starr, Cases of 
Double Consciousness ; /. A. Leighton, The Logic of History ; Editor of 
Science, The Limitations of Minor Logic; Reviews and Abstracts of 
Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

I, 3: John Dewey, Notes upon Logical Topics; 4. H. Bawden, The 
Necessity from the Standpoint of Scientific Method of a Reconstruction of 
the Ideas of the Psychical and the Physical; W. Lay, Organic Images ; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books; Notes 
and News. 

I, 4: &. B. Delabarre, Accuracy of Perception of Verticality, and the 
Factors that Influence It; Wm. Zurner, Recent Contributions to the Liter- 
ature of Scholasticism ; /. 4. Tufts, Note on the Idea of a ‘ Moral Sense’ 
in British Thought Prior to Shaftesbury ; /. . Hyslop, Professor Pierce on 
Space Perception ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and 
New Books ; Notes and News. 

Tue PsycHovocicat Buiietin, I, 1: Wm. James, The Chicago 
School ; Literature ; Notes and News ; Books Received. 

I, 2: Proceedings of the American Psychological Association ; Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophical Association ; /. 4. Ba/dwin, Comment. 
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I, 3: £. F. Buchner, Psychological Progress; Psychological Litera- 
ture; New Books; Notes; Journals. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
SozIOLOGIE, XXVII, 4: F. Oppenheimer, Skizze der sozial-6konomischen 
Geschichtsauffassung, R. Miler, Uber die zeitlichen Verhaltnisse in 
der Sinneswahrnehmung ; Fau/ Barth, Zu Herders 100. Todestage; 
Besprechungen ; Philosophische Zeitschriften ; Bibliographie. 

KANTSTUDIEN, VIII, 2-3: F. Medicus, Kant und Ranke; A. 7hom- 
sen, Bemerkungen zur Kritik des kantischen Begriffes des Dinges an sich ; 
H.. Kleinpeter, Kant und die naturwissenschaftliche Erkenntniskritik der 
Gegenwart ; A. Messer, Die ‘‘ Beziehung auf den Gegenstand”’ bei Kant ; 
XK. Vorlinder, Rudolf Sammlers Lehre vom richtigen Recht ; £. Wille, 
Konjekturen zu mehreren Schriften Kants ; Selbstanzeigen ; Mitteilungen. 


VIII, 4: W. Reinecke, Die Grundlagen der Geometrie nach Kant; £. 
Lucka, Das Erkenntnisproblem und Machs ‘‘ Analyse der Empfindun- 
gen"’ ; van der Wyck, Kant in Holland, Il; £. Wille, Konjekturen zu 
Kants Kritik der praktischen Vernunft ; Recensionen ; Selbstanzeigen ; 
Redaktionelles. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXXIII, 1-2: A. Meinong, Bemerkungen iiber den Farbenkérper und 
das Mischungsgesetz ; O. Rosenbach, Das Ticktack der Uhr in akustischer 
und sprachphysiologischer Beziehung ; 7%. Ziehen, Erkenntnistheoret- 
ische Auseinandersetzungen, II ; Literaturbericht. 

XXXIII, 4: £. P. Braunstein, Beitrag zur Lehre des intermittierenden 
Lichtreizes der gesunden und kranken Retina (Schluss) ; Max Meyer, Zur 
Theorie japanischer Musik ; Literaturbericht. 

XXXIII, 5: Egon Ritter von Oppolzer, Grundziige einer Farbentheorie, 
Il ; Hugo Frey, Weitere Untersuchungen iiber die Schalleitung im Schadel ; 
Literaturbericht. 

XXXIII, 6: 4. Zwaardemaker, Die Empfindlichkeit des Ohres ; F. Xie- 
sow, Zur Psychophysiologie der Mundhdhle ; F. Xiesow, Zur Frage nach 
der Fortpflanzungsgeschwindigkeit der Erregung im sensiblen Nerven des 
Menschen ; F. Xiesow, Ein Beitrag zur Frage nach den Reaktionszeiten 
der Geschmacksempfindungen ; Literaturbericht. 

XXXIV, 1: Adfred Borschke, Untersuchungen iiber die Herabsetzung der 
Sehscharfe durch Blendung ; G. Heymans, Untersuchungen iiber psychische 
Hemmung, III; Marx Lobsien, Uber Farbenkenntnis bei Schulkindern ; 
C. A. Strong, Leib und Seele ; Literaturbericht. 

ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, X, 2: Theodor Lorenz, 
Weitere Beitrage zur Lebensgeschichte George Berkeleys; /. Chazottes, 
Sur une prétendue faute de raisonnement que Descartes aurait commise ; 
G. Jaeger, Locke, eine kritische Untersuchung der Ideen des Liberalismus 
und des Ursprungs nationalékonomischer Anschauungsformen ; /. Pod/ak, 
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Entwicklung der arabischen und jiidischen Philosophie im Mittelalter ; 4, 
Hoffmann, Die Lehre von der Bildung des Universums bei Descartes ; 
Jahresbericht. 

Revue PHILosopHigue, XXVIII, 12: Belot, Les principes de la 
morale positiviste et la conscience contemporaine ; 4. Binet, De la sensa- 
tion a l'intelligence (2° article) ; ZL. Marillier et J. Philippe, Sur V apercep- 
tion des différences tactiles ; 4. Lalande, Les récents dictionnaires de phi- 
losophie ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers ; 
Livres nouveaux ; Table des matiéres. 

XXIX, 1: &. Tardieu, Le cynisme ; étude psychologique ; Xénofol, Le 
caractére de l'histoire; F. /¢ Dantec, La logique et l'expérience ; /.-H. 
Leuba, A propos de |’érotomanie des mystiques chrétiens ; P. Fauconnet, 
**La morale et les mceurs"’ d'aprés M. Lévy-Bruhl; Analyses et comptes 
rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers ; Nécrologie ; Livres nouveaux. 

Revue DE ME&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorAte, XI, 6: /. Lachelier, L’ 
observation de Platner; A Zsfinas, L’ organisation ou la machine vivante 
en Gréce, au IV* siécle avant J.-C. ; G. Sore/, Sur divers aspects de la 
mécanique, Zvellin, La dialectique des antinomies kantiennes ; G. 
Milhaud, La science et |’ hypothése par M. H. Poincaré; A. Darlu, L’ 
idée de patrie ; Tables des matiéres ; Livres nouveaux ; Revues et pério- 
diques ; La philosophie dans les universités. 

XII, 1: A. Darlu, La morale de Renouvier ; Z. Couturat, Les principes 
des mathématiques ; F. Rauh, Le devenir et l’idéal social 4 propos d'une 
brochure récente ; Boug/2, La démocratie devant la science ; G. Lecha/las, 
Sur la théorie géométrique du Général de Tilly ; £. Chartier, Vers le 
positivisme absolu par l'idéalisme par Louis Weber ; Questions pratiques ; 
Nécrologie ; Livres nouveaux ; Revues et périodiques ; Théses de doctorat. 

Revue Néo-Scovastique, X, 4: C. Besse, Lettre de France: L'anti- 
cléricalisme sous M. Combes ; Af. De Wulf, La décadence de la scolastique 
a la fin du moyen Age ; ¥. Meuffels, Un probléme a résoudre ; £. Janssens, 
Charles Renouvier ; Mélanges et Documents ; Bulletin de l'Institut de 
Philosophie ; Comptes-rendus ; Ouvrages envoyés a la rédaction ; Table 
des matiéres. 

. JOURNAL DE PSYCHOLOGIE NORMAL ET PATHOLOGIQUE, I, 1: 7h. Ribot, 
De la valeur des questionnaires en psychologie; 7%. Flournoy, Note sur 
une communication typtologique ; /. Grasset, La sensation du ‘deja vu’ ; 
F. Raymond et P. Janet, Dépersonnalisation et possession chez un psy- 
chasthénique ; Bibliographie. 
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